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Like jazz, iPods and big pick-up trucks, community colleges are 
American invention. So, why aren't the stories the students these 
schools being told? Where are the stories about hard-working, financially 
Strapped immigrants your eldest son that's right, the one 
who drifted through high now looking for career. about the 
fascinated Internet 


auctions. the enterprising mother three 


taking night courses become nurse 


sure, not all the stories are uplifting. Community colleges often fail their 
students. But that's news too, right? you want help tell these stories? 
Tap into your char bigger narratives? Get the front page 
st? The Hechinger Institute Education and the 
Media can help you just that, through this new fellowship. We'll provide 


with access national experts, and mentoring top journalists 
y top J 
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Opening Shot 


aseball back, thank God. Actually, never really left, the Mitchell 

Report, congressional hearings, and details Roger Clemens’s backside 

dominated dreary winter. are the season steroids, and sports- 
writers are throwing high and tight. little late the game, however. The steroid 
story reminder something journalists hate admit about their craft: that 
all too often reactive enterprise. was ten years ago when writer 
named Steve Wilstein noticed brown bottle labeled “androstenedione” sitting 
the locker Mark McGwire, the home-run slugger, and began asking questions. 
took far longer for steroids become The Story, after prosecutions and official 
inquiries. ESPN The Magazine put special report 2005, “Who Knew? 
all knew,” including “journalists who ‘buried the lead’ and told jokes among 
themselves about the newly muscled.” Journalists like think they shape the 
nation’s agenda, but often wait for officialdom frame the discussion. That 
brings our cover story about Iran, Eric Umansky (page 26). were all 
stunned when the nation’s intelligence community determined earlier this year 
that leading member the Axis Evil not actively pursuing nuclear weapons 
after all, and actually behaving quite rationally. Who knew? 


Pitching and catching The 
Seattle Mariners warm the 
opening day spring training 
Peoria, Arizona. 
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EDITORIAL 


Question Velocity 


the pursuit traffic, we’d well think before post 


The world journalism convulsed with matters online 
get it, how keep it, how measure it. Traffic 
the new circulation, and considered central the slow and 
uneven migration the advertising-revenue model from print 
digital. And just the circulation equation can produce strategies 
that detract from the quality the journalism, the traffic equation 
must wrestle with those same pressures—but different arena. 


Competition for eyeballs exaggerated media envi- 
ronment where content carved into ever-more specific 
slices and readers are acculturated graze. Two strategies 
for corralling readers that have always been part the press’s 
competitive landscape—titillation and scoops—are also exag- 
gerated the digital world. the titillation front, the wasted 
airspace that infects cable news has moved the Web. 
any given day, CNN.com MSNBC.com Foxnews.com, 
Jack Shafer recently noted Slate, feels compelled 
deliver—prominently alongside reports out Kenya 
from the campaign such GIRLS GANG-RAPED, 
FORCED SEX SLAVES; VIDEO: TRAINS TURN CAR INTO 
FIREBALL; GRANNY LOCKS BOY CAGE, SAYS POISONED 
HER, and on. These get eyeballs, course, but cost. 

Meanwhile, genuine scoops the digital age are good 
thing, the new notion being first more complicated, and 
its worst, becomes full-scale surrender the idea that 
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just because the Web makes possible 
publish constantly, you must. Being 
the conversation” can mean multiple 
posts day, editing, and little reflec- 
tion. We’re not disputing the evidence 
that indicates publishing quickly and 
regularly brings traffic, any more than 
would argue that two-thousand- 
word explainer the delegate-counting 
process will outdraw CORONER’S DEP- 
UTY: BODY HANGED, RAN ERRANDS. 
But the question what makes sense— 
journalistically—in this fast-as-you-can 
medium hardly no-brainer. 

Every kind news outlet wres- 
tling with these speed-versus-quality 
questions, including here CJR 
try build our Web site with lim- 
ited resources. read with inter- 
est the first case study being taught 
the Columbia journalism school’s new 
course, based teaching cases, which 
concerns these very questions. The Ba- 
kersfield Californian has been pioneer 
digital journalism, and when its edi- 
tors asked their court reporter, Jessica 
Logan, live-blog major murder trial, 
addition her Sunday sto- 
ries, seemed logical next step the 
paper’s evolution as—in the words 
Executive Editor Mike Jenner—a “plat- 
form-agnostic, multi-channel, dissemi- 
nator stuff.” 

Logan’s blog did bring readers, her 
editors had predicted. Still, many her 
initial concerns became genuine prob- 
lems. The demand filing multiple up- 
dates throughout the day—at one point 
her editors asked for post every ten 
minutes—as well keeping track the 
time key moments the testimony 
that videotape the proceedings could quickly ed- 
ited for the Web, made difficult for Logan follow the nu- 
ances the trial. save time, her editors asked her post 
directly the site, rather than pass her blog items through 
even edit. Grammatical and spelling errors crept 
in, and eventually factual errors turned up, too. Readers no- 
ticed: “Maybe the Californian has 6th grader staff now,” 
one wrote. Logan worried that the demands the blog un- 
dercut her credibility. 

This magazine has long argued that doing journalism well 
difficult job, and that usually requires more, not less, 
time between the birth story idea and its publication. 
Speed and quantity are integral the Internet’s competitive 
advantage, but they aren’t the sum it. And isn’t all clear 
for better worse, than wait until you have something 
worth saying. 


Illustration Biddy Maroney 
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REALTOR® 
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according strict Code Ethics. All agents 
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LETTERS 


Live Wire 

Regarding “Secrets the City” Law- 
rence Lanahan January/February): 

How strange that television drama 

(HBO’s The Wire) about drug-ravaged 

inner Baltimore would spotlight the rot 

infesting major American newspapers— 
corporate owners eliminating their best 

editors and reporters maintain stag- 
gering profit margins. The Baltimore Sun 

just one the formerly great newspa- 
pers racing from insightful insipid. 

Gene Roberts became high-profile 
casualty such greed when left The 
Philadelphia Inquirer rather than accept 
staff cuts imposed Knight-Ridder. 
the time (1991), Roberts was producing 
the best-edited newspaper the United 
States. His ability urge his men and 
women wrap their minds around the 
most complex and painful issues pro- 
duced wonderful daily read. After join- 
ing the University Maryland’s journal- 
ism school, Roberts became the driving 
force behind series incisive reports 
the gutting newspaper staff 
Gannett, Tribune Company, Belo, 
and others. The “State the American 
Newspaper” alarm first sounded 1998 
the American Journalism Review. 

was baffled David Simon’s 
off-color portrait Roberts his se- 
ries, The Wire. it, Sun editor kills 
proposed story the mistreatment 
black students Maryland’s College 
Park campus, quoting “Gene Robby” 
the journalism school who has told him 
that the students are being treated just 
fine. (Roberts’s eight-year coverage 
the southern injustice during the civil- 
rights crusade the 1960s was land- 
mark reporting.) When this increasingly 
sinister editor says that worked with 
Robby The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
dawns that the editor 
John Carroll, who was once the 
editor the Sun. (In 2005, Carroll quit 
editor the Los Angeles Times rather 
than swallow staff cuts demanded 
Tribune hatchet men.) What the hell 
was going here? 
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REVIEW 


Secrets the City 


was baffled 
Simon’s off-color 
portrait Gene 
Roberts The 
Wire. What the 
hell was going on? 


finally became clear when read 

Lawrence Lanahan’s boiling backstory, 
“Secrets the City.” Carroll and Bill Ma- 
rimow, both mentored Roberts the 
Inquirer, are portrayed The Wire 
twisted suits, slashing the staff and en- 
couraging the worst form bogus report- 
ing. For their refusal print his excellent 
but bottomless reports when was 
Sun reporter, Simon takes his revenge 

his former editors The Wire. 

Still, spite these unsettling por- 
trayals, Simon has taken the demise 
the American newspaper mainstream, 
story that has been mostly confined 
the business page. our democratic 
society searches for support casting 
votes this year, with newspapers offering 
the short and hollow staples media 
buzz, where turn for facts, truth, 
accuracy, balance? 

Roberts and and still are 
the leaders the barricades for newspa- 
per excellence. Their crusade deserves 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


national debate that affects our very 
democratic foundation. And Simon’s 
rage might just help fuel the awaken- 
ing these corporate crimes. 

Patrick Sloyan 

Paeonian Springs, 


couldn’t help comparing Dionne 

Jr’s “Keeping Poverty the Page” 
January/February) with Lawrence Lana- 
han’s “Secrets the City,” both their 
own way dealing with the same subject: 

poverty. The former waste space, 
regurgitation the banal, typical 

what passes for instructive comment. 
Not one word the nature class, the 

role capitalism, approaches pov- 
erty overseas, nothing even the anti- 
poor policymaking that results from the 

partnership corporations and gov- 
ernment—any which should grist 

for local reporters and the upcoming 
elections. 

Lanahan’s “Secrets” the best read 
I’ve had ina long time. completely agree 
with David Simon’s perspective, although 
wonder his seemingly obsessive per- 
sonal dislike obviously accomplished 
mainline editors isn’t bad case myo- 
pia. Surely, his own words, his fight 
bigger than that. Editors what editors 
do, some better than others. Few are ra- 
bid revolutionaries pity), and that’s the 
way is. Why can’t move on? would 
have liked Lanahan have raised the 
question more forcefully. 

Don Polly 
Paekakariki, New Zealand 


Lawrence Lanahan writes “Secrets 
the City” that the pinnacle jour- 
nalism unification narrative and 
analysis. have worked several big 
political campaigns, where have seen 
that the pinnacle politics the unifi- 
cation narrative and policy. The war 
drugs has been missing from 
cal discourse for about decade now, 
while the reigning success narratives 
are and the “cleaning up” and 


urban renewal New York and other 
major American cities. California, 
where live, one big story the sup- 
port the powerful prison-guard union 
for police-centric policy locking 
all criminals for long possible. Only 
lately, and baby steps, has there been 
widespread institutional realization that 
illegal drugs are public health prob- 
lem they are legal problem 
(note the recent renaming the Depart- 
ment Corrections the Department 
Corrections and Rehabilitation). 
The drug problem is-a very divisive 
debate, but one that haven’t heard 
much about for over decade now, de- 
spite, among other things, overcrowding 
prisons, largely because the drug 
offenders; the current meth epidemic; 
and the resurgence poppy (opium) 
fields Afghanistan. remains 
urgent social issue, but rarely hear 
about the current election. hope 
that changes. 
Cathal Blake 
Fresno, 


Build Guild 

enjoyed reading Chris Mooney’s 
“Blogonomics” January/Febru- 
ary) about the formation guild for 
bloggers. blogger Italy, though 
write for some the most important 
tech-related blogs and magazines here, 
class “traditional journalists” who 
had pass state exam order prac- 
tice their craft. Italy has closed system 
journalism, more interested rules 
and formalities than quality informa- 
tion. agree with Mooney’s proposal 
form guild bloggers, but fear an- 
other closed system. suggest use 
the Web 2.0 networking tools create 
international network bloggers, 
place where every blogger could regis- 
ter, share opinions, and participate 
fully collaborative way. 

Francesco Federico 

Milan, Italy 


Are You Listening? 

With regard your editorial concerning 
the education media consumers (CJR, 
January/February), must respectfully 
disagree. perceive it, the problem 
not that media consumers are insuf- 
ficiently discriminating, but that most 


people willfully consume media that 
agree with and reinforce their existing 
biases and prejudices. This has led the 
hardening positions both sides, and 
and drastic reduction civility, which 
evident both our politics and cul- 
ture. cannot abide almost all blogs for 
this reason; they reiterate nauseum 
people’s pre-formed opinions. Neither 
side listens the other, but only con- 
cerned with making points that will ad- 
vance its position. 

any education needed, would 
argue that need educate people 
able to, and more importantly want to, 
read and understand differing points 
view and discuss them rationally, instead 
just relying clichéd responses. Edu- 


cation not what lacking; openmind- 
edness, tolerance, and humility are. 
Mark Dennett 

Lutz, 


Fair Hearing 

Carlin Romano’s rather captious review 
Robert McChesney’s Communication 
Revolution (“Big Fish and Small Fry,” 
January/February) argues that demo- 
cratic theory does‘not call for ideas 
get their fair share media time and 
space, only for such ideas avail- 
able somewhere. 

Mass media would better en- 
consumed, but arena for public 
debate important issues. Recent na- 
tional polls show the public not 


. 


FROM CJR.ORG NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


“UP CLOSE WITH THE COUNTERINSURGENCY,” CJR’S Paul McLeary, report- 
ing from Iraq, writes about U.S. counterinsurgency operations flying below the 
Baghdad press corps’ radar: small companies U.S. soldiers scattered around the 
country trying build trust among local Sunni and Shia sheiks, the Iraqi Army, 
the police, city councils, and the Concerned Local Citizens Movement. McLeary 
suggests that, crossroads the war, poised precariously between chaos and 


stability, this complex story ground-up effort one worth telling. 


Comments: 
Good see someone capturing the challenges this “down and dirty” endeavor, 
and the nuance and understanding our leaders and troopers have developed for 
this “graduate level warfare. 


” 


There nothing easy about it, and appreciate 
your conveying that your readers. 
General David Petraeus, Commanding General, Multi-National Force, Iraq 


3ravo for layered, nuanced, and more integrated report what happening 
Iraq. It’s very encouraging see this “mainstream” outlet. 
FbL, Southern California 


“McCAIN LIES HIS ASS OFF,” CJR’s Megan Garber takes the press task for 
relishing the drama “caustic encounter” between Mitt Romney and John 
McCain the debate Simi Valley while failing hold McCain account for 
asserting, falsely, that Romney was favor setting timetable withdraw 
troops from Iraq. 


Comment: 

Garber’s litany the Republican presidential candidates—“the Frat Guy (Duncan 
Hunter), the Slacker (Fred Thompson),...the Activist (Tom Tancredo),...the 
Player (Giuliani), the Joker (Huckabee), the Nerd (sorry, Ron Rebel 
(McCain), and the Suit (Romney)”—seems violation own guide- 
lines “respectful” commentary. May assume that Garber’s post will removed 
from the archives? are leftists, liberals, fascists, socialists, Commies, and 
Zionists welcome write anything they please CJR? 

Herman Elroy, Anthony, 
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only concerned with but taking very 
progressive positions (60 percent) 
government-guaranteed health in- 
surance, raising the minimum wage, re- 
pealing tax cuts for the rich, reducing 
Pentagon spending, protecting the en- 
vironment, stopping the off-shoring 
jobs, and other matters. 

Every major study big media finds 
these issues largely ignored and, when 
discussed, labor- and public-interest 
advocates rarely invited. What these 
well-watched programs addressed these 
issues and reflected public-policy pref- 
erences the discussion? time, the 
discussion would move what can and 
should done about these problems. 
Romano fails see that democracy 
threatened when constituencies, though 
they have the right consume informa- 
tion and hold opinions, aren’t heard 
their fellow citizens. 

Jerold Starr 

Visiting professor 

Department Communication 
University California San Diego 
San Diego, 


Homophones 

Aryeh Neier sufficiently open-minded 
acknowledge that Republicans and 
conservatives aren’t the only ones 
who use deceptive language politics 
(“Rights and Wrongs,” November/ 
December). However, the ACLU, which 
Neier used head, uses euphemisms 
such “affirmative action” and “choice,” 
benchmark issues the Democratic 
Party, exactly that party does. 

state the obvious, “affirmative ac- 
tion” has been practiced affirma- 
tive for some and negative for others. 
“Choice” nice thing—Gee, male, 
forced, legally, father? I’m pro- 
choice private gun ownership, cap- 
italist acts between consenting adults, 
all kinds things, but doubt that’s 
what the pundits using the word “choice” 
have mind. The most troubling assault 
plain speaking the appropriation 
the word “hate” identity-politics 
activists describe attitudes toward 
race—as assigned and exclusively 
reserved for generically white, middle- 
class Americans. most violence 
not expression some form 
“hate”! their credit, some liberals and 
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the have expressed concerns about 
this particular social neurosis. 

veteran more than one man- 
datory “sensitivity” seminar conducted 
public expense, I’d suggest that 
Neier and like-minded persons divert 


free expression than the supposed 
threat represented the “religious 
right,” because the former place 
right now, whereas the latter still 
highly theoretical. 

Mark Richard 

Columbus, Ohio 


more resources this sort threat 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


ONE OUR goals this year the Columbia Journalism Review try break 
down walls between two groups our readers, those who experience CJR only 
print and those who come only online, like enlarge 
the group that reads both forms, partly because think you get the best 
that way. 

happens, this issue the magazine features the work several our 
online staff writers, and introductions are order. Please meet: 


Paul McLeary, whose profile the milblogger Bill Roggio page 36. 
Paul reports regularly military matters and politics for Earlier 
this year, was northwest Baghdad, embedded with—let get this 
right—the Army’s Battalion, 21st Infantry Regiment, 2nd Stryker Brigade 
Combat Team, 25th Infantry Division, attached the 2nd Stryker Calvary 
Regiment. 

Dean Starkman, whose striking piece about how and why the press missed 
the story vast changes the credit-card industry appears page 14. Dean 
runs The Audit, our daily critique the business press CJR.org. He’s 
former Wall Street Journal reporter and investigative chief The Providence 
Journal, where shared Pulitzer Prize. 

Ryan Chittum, whose sobering piece the future the Tribune Company 
page 34. Ryan, also former Wall Street Journal reporter, writes the 
brand new Opening Bell column The Audit each weekday. 

Gal Beckerman, who wrote this issue’s Second Read page 46, look back 
Rian Malan’s powerful 1990 book, Traitor’s Heart, about apartheid-era 
South Africa. Gal concentrates culture, religion, and politics, for 
His Africa connection dates from his days the Peace Corps Cameroon. 

Curtis Brainard, whose Q&A with two women from the nascent Arab Science 
Journalists Association appears page 11. Curtis runs The Observatory, our 
online critique science journalism, which made its debut January. 

Clint Hendler, who has been handling Darts Laurels (page 13), also contrib- 
uted Q&A our series domestic-policy issues the presidential cam- 
paign—an interview with Dianne Solis, who covers immigration for The Dallas 
Morning News, page 19. Clint covered the Iowa caucuses for CJR.org. 

Mike here, who interviewed the innovative filmmaker 
Errol Morris about his new Abu Ghraib documentary, Standard Operating 
Procedure. The print version page 54, and video the interview 
available 


hope that down the road you will read print articles from the rest our 
excellent staff—including Liz Cox Barrett, Megan Garber, Elinore Longobardi, 
and Anna Bahney. Meanwhile, you can read all these people online. 

We’re also proud tell you that Alissa Levin and Benjamin Levine our design 
partner, Point Five Design, have been named finalists the Society Publication 
Designers for the cover Columbia Journalism Review’s November/December 
issue. That was our “Orwell ’08” cover, about rhetoric politics, and faced 
stiff competition category for non-newstand magazines. They will take home 
either the silver gold medal annual awards bash May. Hoyt 


The Pulse Business Journalism 


The Pulse: Kelly Carr (left) gives the daily dish industry news 
Hot Topics: Jeff Bailey The New York Times business news strategy 
Free Online Seminars: Business Journalism Boot Camp, starts March 


Kelly Carr 


Announcing the nationwide Reynolds Center Summer 2008 Business Journalism Interns 


Elizabeth Campbell, Northwestern, Boston Globe Ashley Macha, Arizona State, The Business Journal, Phoenix 
Cassandra Crockett, Yale, The Salt Lake Tribune Sonia Narang, California, Berkeley, San Jose Mercury News 
Kate Diaz, Northwestern, Milwaukee Journal Sentinel Steven Overly, Maryland, The Plain Dealer, Cleveland 
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Currents 


Moscow. 


Putin 


Vladimir Putin fashion victim, addicted 
the Russian version Esquire magazine, which 
“posed” him model December, the snow- 
peaked Kremlin towers the background, 
pretentious fashion shoot that was actually 


trick the magazine’s art department. Put- 


ting Putin has become the Rus- 
sian Esquire. Back April 2005, when first 
came out, the magazine created stir when 
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published “poem” Putin, 
titled Was Gardener 
which the editors 
had Frankensteined out 
various presidential state- 
ments from the previous five 
years. They illustrated with 
portrait that merged Putin 
and Pushkin, the Romantic 
Russian poet and novelist 
the nineteenth century. 
Successive issues would, 
Russian tongue firmly 
cheek, reveal more reasons 
for the nation’s admiration 
Putin: his passion for judo, 


his use the vernacular, his 
resemblance the fictional 
character Otto von Stirlitz, 
imaginary Soviet secret 
agent who infiltrated Nazi 
intelligence. Russian Esquire 
July 2005 used Putin’s 
imaginary responses ac- 
cusations his involvement 
the controversial impris- 
onment Mikhail Khodor- 
kovsky, the Yukos oil baron, 
for brief English-language 
course published the 
magazine. Sample quote: 
have nothing with it.” 

Esquire Russia (it 
editorially independent 
the American version) has 
anti-Putin island, willing 
criticize the political estab- 
lishment and embrace the 
liberal elite. Interviews from 
Hollywood actors and direc- 
tors, syndicated from the U.S. 
Esquire, run alongside quality 
Russian fare, both floating 
lake advertisements for 
luxury goods. The maga- 
zine mixes scathing satire 
and political ideas with the 
sweet seduction for 
leather blazer trendy 
perfume. There are essays 
written Russian liberals 
and thoughtful articles 
many journalists. 

The magazine has always 
had reputation for imagi- 
nation. (Full disclosure: 
worked there, most recently 
special projects editor 
2006-2007.) Its Ameri- 
can cousin took note this 
its October 2007 issue, 
singing the praises, espe- 
cially, its designers, for 
daring “dress animals 
fine clothing...and lace 


Illustrations Jacqui Oakley 


Italian shoes with cooked 
spaghetti.” Those designers 
also put Putin’s image 

old Soviet stamps, medals, 
and five-pointed stars, and 
portrayed the president 
struggling with monumen- 
tal hangover. Russian 
analogue U.S. Esquire’s 
Dubious Achievements sec- 
tion, East Village illustrator 
Frank Stockton used Putin 
illustrate some the things 
that Russia leads the world 
in. here was Putin 
bouncer-like skinhead (half 


‘People will rally around him because fundamentally, people 
want winners, not losers. And the defeatist mentality 
about the future the news business has been rampant.” 
—Los Angeles Times publisher David Hiller, his new editor, 
Russ Stanton, the fourth three years the paper 


publishing single am- 
biguous poem about Putin 
scourging vampire militia- 
men. But Esquire remains 
the kiosks. Perhaps this 
because its still relatively 
insignificant circulation 
nation big Russia. 
maybe, just maybe, the 
president and his counsel- 
ors simply admire Esquire’s 
imaginative approach. 
—Alexander Galperin 


the world’s skinheads 
hung corpse (Russia has 
Putin’s administration 
followed. 

Editorial barbs aimed Science 
Putin’s regime don’t seem 
bad for business. the Arabic 
last three years, the maga- 
zine’s circulation has grown FALL, CJR’S CURTIS 


from 80,000 125,000, and 
advertising revenues have 
also climbed, bringing profits 
Sanoma wsoy, the Hel- 
sinki-based media company 
that owns it. (Sanoma pays 
Hearst fee for publishing 
under Esquire’s name.) The 
fact that Western media 
conglomerates control the 
magazine certainly grants 

Esquire editors. 

Still, the Russian Esquire 
treads dangerous ground. 
Last autumn St. Petersburg 
student magazine, Obvodny 
Times, was closed and all 
copies burnt—a conse- 
quence, some say, 


Brainard discussed the state 
science journalism 

the Arab world with Nadia 
and Zainab Ghosn, 
the president and board 
member, respectively, the 
nascent Arab Science Jour- 
nalists Association (ASJA). 


What kind science stories 
you find the Arab 
Nadia El-Awady: There are 
science topics that all 
have 
warming, for instance. 
cover lot the science 
that’s happening the West. 
Part the reason for that 

it’s much easier get 
information that kind 


science than get infor- 
mation what’s happening 
our part 

the world. 


Have Arab governments 
made difficult for scientists 
speak with the media? 
El-Awady: No. It’s more 

that lack the mechanism 
for communicating such 
information. The public-in- 
formation officers have 
our scientific institutions 
are not well equipped 
their job, and don’t have 
many begin with. And 
get information that recent 
and that you can trust 
much, much more difficult. 
we'll get press releases, 
we'll get information off the 
wire, get whatever 
can from different parts 
the West and translate into 


What covered the 

Arab world? 

El-Awady: Topics that are 
directly related the re- 
gion—pollution, for example. 
Issues related water and 
sanitation, agriculture and 

That’s 
what find our 


local health issue 


newspapers, and that’s 

what people want know 
about—science that has some 
sort impact their daily 
lives. Some journalists are 
aware enough get know 
scientists and learn about the 
fundamental research that’s 
going laboratories. But 
there are only few them 
that make that effort. Also, 
discussing these issues the 
policy level and the whole 
funding R&D something 


HARD NUMBERS 


percent Americans 
ages thirty-five sixty- 
four who 2008 said they 
have high levels trust the 
media “do right” 


percent that group who 
said the same 2007 


percent total news 

coverage during the 
week January 14-20, 2008 
devoted the presidential 
campaign 


percent total news cover- 
age during the same week 
devoted the war Iraq 


850,000 


approximate number 
people who downloaded the 
Mitchell Report steroid use 
baseball from espn.com 
December 13, 2007, the day the 

report was released 


million visitors U.S. 
October 2007—more than 
any other month record 


percent rise 
newspapers’ online 
revenue third quarter 2007 


percent decline 

P 
newspapers’ print 
revenue third quarter 2007 


years Slate, the online 
operation 


years Slate has turned 
profit 


percent all public 
air time dedicated 
oublic-service announcements 


percent all public- 
service announcements 
devoted health-related 
issues 


percent all public-service 
announcements devoted 
volunteerism 


Sources: Edelman, Project for 
Excellence in Journalism, ESPN, 
Newspaper Association of America, 
Pew Research Center, Slate, Kaiser 
Family Foundation 
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that’s not happening much 
should. 


thing, scholars can back 


the text and reinterpret 


former understandings. 


What are the Arab world’s 
scientific strengths? 
the gulf. The oil industry 
and energy sector, even 
alternative energy sources— 
there lot research 
being done. 

Zainab Ghosn: can hard 
find scientists who are 
researching problems related 
society. For example, there 
health effects smoking 

Western countries, but 
there another problem 

Arab countries, which 
the nargila water pipe]. 
the American University 
Beirut, they started doing re- 
search about shisha [flavored 
tobacco], and how affects 
health, and what are the 
differences between shisha 
and cigarettes. But this 
exception. 


How does relate 
affect science journalism 
the Arab world? 

El-Awady: don’t see conflict 
between the two the 
coverage. Islam, general, 
promotes and encourages 
seeking knowledge and 
learning. When moral 

issue arises, like stem-cell 
research cloning, that 
related science, Islamic 
scholars will get together 
with the scientists and they 
will come with what 
call jurisprudential verdict 
conflict between the science 
and the religion. Usually, 
the scholars see benefit 

society, they’ll lean more 
toward the science. with 
therapeutic cloning and stem- 
cell research, don’t think 
there are many scholars who 
are against that. Part what 
realized Islam that 
science discovers some- 
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Islam call this ijtihad. 
Ghosn: For example, 


Lebanese scholar recently 


decided that you want 
know when the holy 


month Ramadan begins, 
astronomical calculations 


tell you. Because the Islamic 
months the lunar 


calendar, the Koran said 
that you have see the new 


moon with your own eyes 


tell when the month starts, 
but the measurements based 


scientific instruments are 


more precise. 


Blogging 


the Coup 


SEPTEMBER 2006, WHEN 
the military overthrew the 
government Thailand’s 
Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra bloodless 
coup, the Thai-language 
press had little offer 
the way coverage 
criticism. (This may have 
been due the presence 
soldiers many newsrooms 
around the country.) Arthit 
Suriyawongkul, native 
Bangkok working 
Germany the time, learned 
the coup from newspaper 
while train. Desperate 
for firsthand accounts 
what was happening back 
home, scoured Web sites 
the Thai-language press. 
could find was positive 
coverage, with lots photos 
people celebrating and 
handing flowers soldiers,” 
says. Eventually, found 
what was looking for— 
the Thai blogosphere, where 
citizen reporters delivered 
what the Thai press would 
not (or could not)—a flurry 
news dispatches and 
opinion pieces. 


The debate over citizen 
journalism the U.S. tends 
dwell, tediously, 
whether citizen reporters 
can supplant, rather than 
complement, the profes- 
sional press. But many 
countries around the world, 
where the press under gov- 
ernment control, corrupt, 
simply incompetent, citizen 
journalists may the only 
source information that 
reasonably credible. Without 
citizen reporters Myanmar, 
for instance, would have 
been impossible know 
what was happening during 
anti-government demonstra- 
tions last year, while the 
Middle East, bloggers have 
become viable alternative 
the heavily censored, state- 
run media. 

Thailand, says 
Hinke, retired academic 
associated with Thammasat 
University Bangkok and 
the international coordinator 
for Freedom Against Censor- 
ship Thailand, “people per- 
ceived that they could write 
better about what was really 
going than the main- 
stream Thai media, which 
have traditionally been 
censored.” estimates that 
Thailand has minimum 
seven hundred blogs—most 
written young, university- 
educated urbanites—that 
feature daily reporting and 
commentary domestic 
politics. 

One these bloggers 
Sarinee Achavanuntakul, the 
author the popular fringer. 
org. Achavanuntakul origi- 
nally blogged English and 
sought audience abroad, 
but switched her native 
language when she realized 
there was need for honest 
reporting inside Thailand. 
Like many her fellow blog- 
gers, she was drawn politi- 
cal writing out frustration 
with Prime Minister Thaksin, 


whom she criticized cor- 
rupt and authoritarian. But 
what makes her journal- 
ist, opposed simply 
activist, her commitment 
facts and balance. would 
these anti-Thaksin ral- 
lies and would get annoyed, 
because some the informa- 
tion presented [by Thaksin’s 
critics] was wrong one- 
sided,” Achavanuntakul says. 
She used her background 
finance (she works bank 
Bangkok) write detailed 
analyses the former prime 
minister’s business activities. 
back what said with 
evidence,” she says. Her 
writing helped provoke 
the public backlash against 
Thaksin that laid the ground- 
work for the coup. 
Achavanuntakul and 
her fellow bloggers soon 
discovered, however, that life 
under military government 
was worse than Thaksin’s 
regime. The junta, sign 
how seriously took the 
citizen journalists, made 
priority block host- 
ing sites. That, along with 
restrictive speech laws and 
lack Internet access 
outside Bangkok, limited 
their influence. Nonetheless, 
they continued speak out 
against the military govern- 
ment, which finally stepped 
aside December 2007 and 
agreed allow elections. 
Achavanuntakul says 
the coup demonstrated the 
importance alternative 
information sources times 
political upheaval and 
censorship. For his part, Su- 
riyawongkul worries about 
the long-term impact the 
coup. “I’m afraid the coup 
has set Thai politics back 
thirty fifty years,” said. 
Perhaps, but might have 
shown Thai journalism 
the future. 
—Dustin Roasa 


DARTS LAURELS CLINT HENDLER 


the Cleveland Plain 


Dealer and Triblocal.com 

for shoveling dodgy on- 
line content into print. 

April 2007, the Tribune 

Company launched Triblocal.com, Chicago Tribune-affiliated 

suburban news site with small reporting staff and big appe- 
tite for user-produced articles. Chicago Reader media critic 

Michael Miner later reported, the site published many glow- 
ing articles about Mark Pera, local official running agairist 

incumbent congressman, all written Patrick Corcoran, 

member Pera’s staff. (The articles carried Corcoran’s name, 
but didn’t disclose his connection Pera.) Triblocal looks like 

site, but mixes staff reporting with gussied-up bulle- 
tin-board fodder: Catholic schookemployees write diocese 

awards, hospital files advice for treating heartburn, and 

on. And once week, editors select handful articles 

distributed with the Tribune insert wrap. That’s 

how piece headlined DEMOCRAT MARK PERA PICKS 

SUPPORT ended wrapped around subscribers’ papers 

January 10. Triblocal Editor Kyle Leonard told that “in 

retrospect” wished Corcoran’s online contributions had 

carried disclaimer, and said that staff member should have 

checked out Corcoran before the print article was published. 
According Leonard, Triblocal now vets the authors all 

politics-related pieces, online not. Other contributors are 

asked, though not required, disclose their affiliations. 

The Plain Dealer guilty similar lapse the Journal- 
ism 101 maxim: check out. The regularly selects user 
comments from its Web site publish its print newspaper, 
and January 22, the paper reprinted rant accusing city 
councilman tearing down neighborhood homes and felling 
historic trees. Problem is, the paper’s reader representa- 
tive disclosed, the Plain Dealer hadn’t checked out the false 
accusations given the official chance respond, 
would have for traditional letter the editor. 


The Seattle Times for raising the 
dom speech and democracy creative multimedia series. 
James Vesely, the Times’s editorial-page editor, launched 
“The Democracy Papers” September after discussions with 
publisher Frank Blethen, keen thinker the future the 
newspaper industry. About twice week print editori- 
als, columns, and op-eds, the paper tackles interconnected 
issues like media consolidation, open-access laws, and the 
newspaper industry’s shaky financial prospects. podcast 
and daily blog similar work online.) It’s all about “how 
the media and democracy are fundamentally together,” says 
Vesely. And one local issue, Vesely thinks the campaign 
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having impact: state officials are pushing bill limit 
governmental use “executive sessions,” tactic used 


bypass the state’s open-session 
The Wall Street Journal for single-source 
puffery reporter who just happens work 
for the Journal’s new corporate sibling, the New York Post. 
January 19, the Journal published “profile” Fredric 
Dicker, the colorful Post state editor who has battled Governor 
Eliot Spitzer over his aides’ misuse state-police resources. 
While the article disclosed the fact that both papers are now 
owned Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp., the glowing piece 
didn’t quote anyone besides Dicker, raise eyebrow about 
his controversial reporting style. (For example, September 
Dicker article claimed that Spitzer’s staff members were regu- 
larly driving about Albany holding offline “late-night ‘black 
car’ meetings,” citing only single source described “an 
experienced public employee who demanded anonymity.”) 
Worse, the Journal article grossly mischaracterized report- 
ing Dicker’s competitors. 


Charlie Gibson and for hosting 
the best debates the nominating sea- 
son—so far. Republicans and Democrats met back-to-back 
sessions January just three days before the New Hamp- 
shire primary. The network wisely relied its reportorial 
bench produce engaging and easily understandable video 
reports that set solid policy discussions. The broadcast 
avoided the drabness the otherwise admirable Des Moines 
Register debates, without grandstanding gratuitous got- 
chas (see Russert, Blitzer, al). 


for his inv estigation into health care 
Fort Drum, Army base upstate New York. late January, 
Shapiro reported that Army officials had asked local Veterans 


Affairs personnel stop helping injured soldiers navigate key 
Army-compiled medical paperwork, which can determine the 

level health care disability payments soldiers will receive. 
The staff helped ensure that the records were comprehen- 
sive and correct; without their assistance veterans could lose 

out benefits which they are entitled. While the Army 

acknowledged the stop request, after Shapiro’s piece aired the 

Army Surgeon General reportedly denied that the request had 

been made with his authority. But early February, Shapiro 

obtained document that, put it, “flatly contradicts” 
the surgeon general’s account showing the request came 

from working his office. Shapiro’s reporting sent 

New York lawmakers, both Democratic and Republican, clam- 
oring for answers and investigation. CJR 
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THE AUDIT DEAN STARKMAN 


Red Ink Rising 


How the press missed sea change the credit-card industry 


ONE THE PARADOXES THE BUSINESS PRESS THAT WHILE EVERYONE 
should read it, since all live the economy, not everyone does. fact, most 
people suspect, they look financial publications all, they flip through 
with sense disconnect. Forbes, Fortune, the Financial Times, and the agenda- 
setter for the financial community, The Wall Street Journal, and others are usually 
sophisticated and informed and often interesting. But they can seem strangely 
remote from the reality that people live day day sense happening friends, 
neighbors, and strangers far-off states. 

Nowhere this disconnect more pronounced than the story credit cards 
and personal debt. Reading back over the last several years, one can detect two 
parallel narratives this subject. One body work, compiled nonprofit groups, 
academics, documentarians, and others, has marshaled data make visible what 
readers already sense: dramatic qualitative and quantitative—and recent—shift 
the relationship between the credit-card industry and its customers. Yes, this 
narrative says, something has changed, and, no, the change does not benefit you. 
The credit-card exchange, are told, has shifted from lending and underwrit- 
ing paradigm sales paradigm; penalties, fees, and default interest rates that 
were illegal generation ago are longer regrettable outcomes avoided but 
central the business model. 

These non-business-press sources place their credit-card story within 
broader context, that besieged American middle class caught iron vice 
stagnating incomes; shrinking disposable income; rising costs for health care, 
housing, and education; the aforementioned usurious and rapacious practices 
the credit-card industry; growing, consolidating, and increasingly sophisticated 
debt-collection industry; and, add insult injury, new bankruptcy law that 
closes the courthouse door formerly eligible debtors. 

This narrative, will see, fully supported credible anecdotal and 
aggregate data and happens also true. 

The business press did not ignore these major shifts the credit-card industry 
over the years and actually did several fine stories that documented the changing 
relationship between the industry and its customers. But those stories were all 
but unavoidable for business publications under the circumstances and did not 
come close reflecting the dramatic reordering marketplace. With notable 
and important exceptions, financial publications whole stuck their usual 
formula chronicling the (stellar) financial performance, strategies, and intra- 
mural competition corporate actors and profiling their leaders: 
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CHARGE! American Express CEO Ken 
Chenault about launch huge 
credit-card war. Backed anti- 
trust ruling, he’s gunning for Visa and 
MasterCard. Let the fight begin. 
(Business Week, August 2004) 


This fine story, the way, but 
comes from stock-investor’s perspec- 
tive. Wall Street narrative, the one 
with which rank-and-file business edi- 
tors and most reporters are most com- 
fortable. Such coverage, while compe- 
tent, interesting, and necessary, the 
end insufficient. retrospect looks 
blinkered and out touch. 

I’m talking about question em- 
phasis, really. The credit-card and gen- 
eral consumer-credit industry shifted 
radically just few years, faster than 
the financial press recognized. re- 
sult, news organizations were caught 
unprepared when the reckoning came. 


THE FULL STORY THE CREDIT-CARD 
industry’s growth, transformation, and 
impact has been piling for the bet- 
ter part decade and can found 
Credit Card Nation, Robert Man- 
ning, Rochester Institute Technol- 
ogy professor; the work Elizabeth 
Warren, Harvard law professor, bank- 
ruptcy expert, and popular author; and 
reports from the Center for Respon- 
sible Lending, Durham, North Caro- 
lina, nonprofit that did important and 


RENTINE 


JOE BAF 


PHOTO 


AP 


prescient work subprime mortgage 
lending. Lately, independent documen- 
tarians, including James Scurlock, 
creator the film Maxed Out, have cap- 
italized unmet public demand for 
information the subject. 

way background, these 
sources explain, the modern credit-card 
industry just couple decades old 
and has two founding fathers: Dee Hock, 
obscure employee obscure Seat- 
tle bank, who 1970 formed the banking 
cooperative that would become the mod- 
ern Visa, which allows banks share 
fees charged merchants; and Walter 
Wriston, chairman Citigroup’s prede- 
cessor from 1970 1984 and banking 
visionary who steered the bank intc con- 
sumer lending, fought tirelessly for de- 
regulation, set then-unheard-of per- 
cent growth target, and outmaneuvered 
competitors become the biggest issuer 
early Visas. Both men were instrumen- 
tal radically transforming banking’s 
cautious post-war lending culture re- 
sult huge losses suffered after con- 
sumer-lending binge the 1920s). 

always, irresponsible and unethi- 
cal business practices were preceded 
regulatory rollback. the case 
credit cards, the U.S. Supreme Court 
started with ruling that allowed 
banks override state usury laws and 
offer whatever rate was allowed the 
bank’s home state. (This why many 
banks’ credit-card operations are now 


South Dakota.) 1996, the court cleared 
the way for even higher fees. 

With adequate regulatory regime 
replace what had been lost, in- 
creasingly sophisticated industry trans- 
formed the market from convenience 
product to, the phrase Demos, 
nonprofit New York-based research 
group, the American family’s “plastic 
safety net.” And the safety net proved 
costly one: 


Americans’ credit-card debt now 
stands $900 billion, 9,000 
percent from $10 billion 1968, 
adjusted for inflation. 

ended 2006, even hous- 
ing and stock market boom, and 
consumers shifted card debt 
home-equity lines. 

Low and middle-income Ameri- 
cans average $8,650 credit-card 
debt. 

The percentage families that 
pay more than percent their 
income credit-card payments 
rose percent 2004, from 
13.5 percent 


What’s more, Harvard’s Elizabeth 
Warren documents, struggling borrow- 
ers have become the industry’s bread 
and butter. More than percent 
credit-card profits come from people 
who make minimum monthly payments. 


4 a 
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not too much say that creating 
more such strugglers has now become 
industry goal. 

The nontraditional journalistic sources, 
believe, did better job than their main- 
stream counterparts documenting the 
havoc all this wreaked the balance 
sheets lower- and middle-income fami- 
lies. These sources emphasize that: 


Bankruptcies tripled between 1989 
and 2004, 1.8 million. 

For the first time 2004, more 
people went bankrupt than were 
divorced were diagnosed with 
cancer graduated from college. 

For every household that files for 
bankruptcy, another ten would 
have benefited economically from 
doing so. 


The financial press, would suggest, 
did not rise the journalistic challenge 
presented this radical shift. Focused 
traditional earnings and marketing 
stories, didn’t really ask how was 
that retail banking, all things, the ma- 
turest mature industries, had become 
phenomenal driver earnings growth 
and share price performance. Instead, 
stuck the script: 


KEN CHENAULT RESHUFFLES HIS 
CARDS Bye-bye, financial-advisors 
division. Hello, supercharged credit 
card business! That’s what American 
Express’s CEO saying. Here’s how 
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he’s planning make happen.” 
(Fortune, April 18, 2005) 


And: 


THIS CORNER! The Contender— 
Jamie Dimon—The New J.P. 
Morgan Chase Taking Shot the Ti- 
tle World’s Most Important Banker 
and Trying Whip Sprawling Finan- 
cial Conglomerate into Shape. 
(Fortune, April 2006) 


And: 


REWIRING CHUCK PRINCE Citi’s chief 
hasn’t just stepped out Sandy Wei- 
shadow—he’s stepped out his 
own make himself into leader 
with vision. 

(Business Week, February 20, 2006) 


These lengthy stories don’t even 
wave the idea that these leaders are 
presiding over sea change the mar- 
ketplace. Where readers needed simple 
muckraking, the business press offered 
hypersophistication: 


LOSS BALANCE Credit-Card Issuers’ 
are Paying Their Bills. 
Users Juggle Their Debts, Revenues 

Banks Fall; the Home Equity Effect— 
Ms. Bode Seeks Fresh Start. 

(The Wall Street Journal, May 25, 2006) 


“whaddya know” marketing 
stories: 


BRANCHING OUT Citigroup Courts 
New Clientele—Mexican Workers. 
Once Focused the Ultrarich, 
Now Eyes the ‘Unbanked’; Overcom- 
ing Fear Debt—Competing With 
Loan Sharks. 

(The Wall Street Journal, July 27, 2004) 


Or, more corporate strategy stories, 
like this one last October Forbes: 


Credit card losses surged 43% $2.1 
billion from the year before. Still, this 
profitable business. Credit card 
gross profit (interest income less in- 
terest cost) was billion the sec- 
ond quarter. 


Readers, billion for single quar- 
ter’s profits (even before taxes) for 
single unit single bank, coming af- 
ter surge losses, staggering sum. 
It’s what all McDonald’s earned pre- 
tax its most recent year. could buy 
Forbes’s parent many times over. Business 
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reporters—experts seeing stories be- 
hind numbers—too often passed along 
figures like this without asking how they 
were earned. 

Again, not mean imply that 
business and general-circulation pub- 
lications ignored changes the credit- 
card industry, reality that was obvious 
millions. spate excellent stories, 
for instance, appeared 2003 and 2004. 
Business Week, for example, did fine 
job corporate America’s new fee ad- 
diction September 2003: 


FEES! FEES! FEES! Companies can’t 

raise prices, they’re socking consum- 
ers with hundreds hidden charges— 
and that’s creating stealth inflation and 

fueling popular backlash. 


And July 2004, the Journal’s Mi- 
chelle Pacelle offered pointed look 
new and underhanded credit-card 
practices: 


FINE PRINT—Growing Profit Source 
for Banks—Fees From Riskiest Card 
Holders. Late Payers and Big Borrow- 
ers Are Becoming Cash Cows; How 
Interest Rates Balloon—A Nasty Sur- 
prise Page 54. 


November 2004, The New York 
Times and Frontline combined forces for 
“The Plastic Trap: Soaring Interest Com- 
pounds Credit Card Pain for Millions,” 
excellent and clear-eyed 

There was more. Journal story 
August 2004 revealed how credit cards 
contributed the creation surpris- 
ing new class bankrupts, while last 
May Business Week contributed devas- 
tating look the credit-card industry’s 
unattractive stepsister, the high-fee, high- 
interest payday and consumer-product 
lenders that prey the poor. 

But while the press did augment its 
normal corporate coverage with good 
work, retrospect none the outlets 
displayed the editorial vision step 
back and see the big picture that was 
described with such urgency fore- 
sight the non-traditional outlets. 

And beyond sins omission, business 
publications routinely transmitted 
utterly bogus and credit-industry-sanc- 
tioned myth—that recent increases 
consumer debt were due mostly dis- 
cretionary spending, though American 
consumers recent years spontaneously 


and for reason other than some un- 
specified general cultural decline sud- 
denly became profligate and undisci- 
plined borrowers, mindlessly piling 
debt for flat-screen TVs and other frivo- 
lous consumer items. 

The Journal wrote this 2002, 
typical example, which included 
anecdote about thirty-one-year-old 
Denver salesman: 


Yet like many Americans Mr. Stouder 
doesn’t have any qualms about going 
deeper into debt, and his lenders are 
encouraging him borrow... want 
enjoy everything and not worry 
about cutting back,” says Mr. Stouder. 


The twin myths over-consumption 
and the immoral debtor, use Elizabeth 
Warren’s phrases, have been debunked 
for years. Warren documents that the av- 
erage American household today actually 
spends less than the 1970s clothing, 
food, and major appliances, and that, after 
paying for education, housing, insurance, 
and health care, has less disposable in- 
come, even though the household now 
has two wage earners. 

Research shows, for instance, that 
nearly percent low and middle-in- 
come people with credit-card debt re- 
ported medical expenses major 
contributor. And study cited War- 
ren, percent families with children 
filing for bankruptcy listed one the 

“big three” reasons—divorce separa- 
tion, job loss, medical expenses—as 
the cause. 

its 2004 documentary, “Secret His- 
tory the Credit Card,” Frontline quotes 
Stephen Brobeck, executive director 
the Consumer Federation America, 
whose point now seems obvious: “Peo- 
ple are people. People don’t change. 
What’s changed the marketplace.” 

Today, the credit crisis unravels, 
the business press can fairly blamed 
for inattentiveness the growing strains 
middle-income borrowers. Maybe 
that’s why many middle-income peo- 
ple don’t read it. cur 


DEAN STARKMAN, CJR’s Kingsford Capital 
fellow, writes for and edits The Audit, our daily 
critique the business press, CJR.org. 
former reporter for The Wall Street Journal 
and investigative chief The Providence 
Journal, where shared Pulitzer Prize 
for investigative reporting. 


AMMAN POSTCARD KRISTEN GILLESPIE 


Choke Point 


How Jordan tames its press 


ABOUT HALFWAY THROUGH PRESS CONFERENCE AMMAN LAST JULY 
convened announce the launch Jordan’s first privately owned satellite 
television station, assistant passed the station’s head, Mohannad Khatib, note. 
“They took our signal off the air,” read. 

After two years spent negotiating the licenses, working around government 
interference, securing millions dollars financing, and constructing enor- 
mous headquarters Amman, the government had pulled the plug. Khatib was 
furious. When the press conference ended, rushed back his office and tuned 
the station. The screen was blank. had become the latest casualty the 
losing battle for media freedom Jordan. 

“Government” Jordan does not function the way Americans understand 
the term. monarchy led King Abdullah, known the U.S. for his fluent 
English and media savvy, presents the appearance being above the fray 
lively local political scene. This image enhanced the Bush administration’s 
regular praise Jordan evolving democracy. Yet meaningful political 
debate neutralized the ubiquitous intelligence services, which prop 
weak government institutions subservient the monarchy. Arab countries, 
including Jordan, the intelligence service, the mukhabarat, often counts among 
the most efficient national institutions. Because the mukhabarat operates the 
shadows the government, can seem invisible the unaccustomed eye. But 
it’s there. And while the Jordanian government characterizes local media 
enjoying wide latitude covering the news, the mukhabarat actively working 
undermine them. 

Its most efficient tools are fear and self-censorship. The mukhabarat functions 
alongside, behind, above, and sometimes instead traditional law enforcement, 
depending the situation. Most people not want get entangled with the 
shadowy agency, whose buildings remain unmarked and whose agents show 
identification. This means not saying doing anything public that could 
construed critical the monarchy, military, mukhabarat. While King 
Abdullah and his surrogates speak media for which “the sky the limit,” the 
rhetoric far from the reality. 

know this from the inside, having worked for Jordanian newspaper, Jor- 
dan-based magazine, and Jordanian television production house. those jobs, 
found that one assumes informants are always watching and listening. I’ve had 
phone connection cut several times while filing live for radio, always while 
discussing internal Jordanian politics. Journalists talk the phone each other 


code avoid using sensitive words 

(“king,” “Al Qaeda,” “mukhabarat”) that 

draw unwanted attention. persistent 

rumor abounds that sophisticated eaves- 
dropping equipment tracks every con- 
versation popular hotel lobby café 

where journalists meet for coffee. Who 

knows whether it’s true, but people be- 

imagining that ev- 
eryone informer, from the coffee 

boy who lingers little too long the 

newsroom the correspondent who 

suddenly shifts from critical stance 

the government more favorable 

one. Have they been co-opted? It’s not 
uncommon for the mukhabarat ap- 
proach journalists and offer any num- 
ber benefits. 

But they usually not have that 
far. Journalism Jordan comes with 
expectation compliance. When 
edited the national news section 
The Jordan Times 2001 and 2002, 
was often handed long press releases 
describing Queen Raina’s visit high 
school orphanage that had 
printed unedited, along with pictures, 
lead stories. Thousands words 
praising King Abdullah’s directives 
clean hospital build housing for 
the poor, his attempts assist be- 
leaguered Palestinian officials, would 
also run unedited—straight from the 
palace the pages the newspaper. 
Minor royals sent their own press re- 
leases detailing their charitable efforts, 
with the full expectation that they, too, 
would printed. The job was enor- 
mously frustrating, but challenging its 
limits would met with you-know- 
better look. And did know better, even 
though one ever told directly ex- 
actly where the line was. Some things 
you just don’t do, and some point, you 
stop asking why. 

One potentially bright spot deso- 
late scene AmmonNews, Web site 
whose readers sometimes also serve 
sources. Basil Okoor, the thirty-four- 
year-old founder, works from Amman 
café, where drinks tea with visitors 
and puffs water pipe posts sev- 
eral news items day via laptop. Since 
Okoor set the site 2006, the gov- 
ernment has twice blocked access 
Jordan. “They thought that some 
point might become threat,” says. 
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“They” the mukhabarat. After out- 
cry among the normally tame media, 
well behind-the-scenes networking 
assure the government wasn’t threat, 
regained access Jorda- 
nian servers. Still, last September, the 
government announced that Jordan’s 
Press and Publications Law, notorious 
among journalists, would apply Web 
sites. The law makes crime pub- 
lish broadcast anything “harmful 
the armed forces security organs,” 
that “encourages perversion leads 
moral corruption,” “contains false in- 
formation rumors,” along with more 
than dozen other ambiguous criteria. 
rarely enforced. Self-censorship, co- 
option, and close eye media deci- 
sion-makers mean few prosecutions are 
necessary. 

The result: product devoid credi- 
bility and substance. typical front-page, 
top-of-the-fold headline from The Jor- 
dan Times might look something like 
what was published last November 
COMING STAGE The 
lead offers precious little information: 
“His Majesty King Abdullah has stressed 
that the coming stage crucial vari- 
ous levels,” and then goes mention 
coming era “implementation and 
actual achievement regarding programs 
and plans that have matured.” The awk- 
ward English direct translation from 
the original Arabic published Petra, 
the official news agency, and included 
the country’s most popular official 
and unofficial newspapers. 

Jordanian government official ac- 
knowledges that “there fear” among 


Self-censorship, 
co-option, and 

close eye 
media decision- 
makers mean 

few prosecutions 
under the press 
law are necessary. 


journalists, but says “the leadership 
that the mukhabarat— 
“is more enlightened and much more 
open the media than any other 
have known.” doesn’t look that way 
everyone: for the third year row, 
Jordan’s ranking has dropped the in- 
ternational index press freedoms 
tabulated Reporters Without Bor- 
ders, 122 out 169 surveyed countries 
2007. The group’s annual report 
Jordan states that “local journalists are 
closely watched the country’s intel- 
ligence services.” 

This that the owners ATV 
learned the hard way, after being prom- 
ised that the highest echelons Jordan 
supported the new channel. think the 
main problem was that the project was 
‘managed’ the says 
source inside ATv who refused 
named. The source also said that mem- 
bers the mukhabarat would 
call senior management the new 
station its media-affairs office dis- 
cuss specific matters content, staff 
choices, and budgets—information they 
could have received only from inside 
the station. 

government takeover ATV, two law- 
yers working for the law firm owned 
the current minister justice somehow 
came with least $15 million pur- 
chase the station last September. 
not clear how they obtained these funds, 
and investigation into the matter has 
appeared the media. new launch 
date has been announced. atv does 
relaunch, will without the lead- 
ership Mohannad Khatib, who says 
resigned after the new management 
sidelined him. now anchor 
the new Future News channel Beirut, 
part the media empire owned the 
family Rafiq Hariri, the assassinated 
Lebanese prime minister. felt that the 
project was longer the same was 
when joined,” Khatib says. What could 
have been, will never be, long the 
mukhabarat interferes the smallest 
details any media endeavor Jor- 
dan. Khatib says, “You can’t creative 
when you keep worrying about the con- 
sequences every word you say.” CJR 
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MORNING NEWS 


THE DALLAS 


Q&A WITH DIANNE SOLIS 


e 9 9 
Rise 
New proposals, rhetoric, and enforcement revive thorny issue 


LAST MAY, CBS/NEW YORK TIMES POLL FOUND THAT PERCENT AMERICANS 
want see the country’s illegal immigrants prosecuted and deported. But, the 
next month, NBc and The Wall Street Journal released poll suggesting that, 
their heart hearts, percent Americans recognize that summarily removing 
million people isn’t realistic. 
Those two numbers provide pretty 
Solis “It’s big 
story on our 
presidential 
big story our 
criminal-justice 
coverage. It’s 
big story 
education 
coverage.” 


good snapshot the nation’s confused 
and confusing immigration debate, 
including its contradictions. Some 
folks talk tough about the rule law, 
but worry about splitting families 
the happenstance citizenship. Some 
business owners depend foreign 
workers; others are outraged that their 
competitors hire illegal immigrants 
without consequence. 

These debates, and many others, will 


come Americans pick president. John McCain made out his party’s 
primaries after being roughed over his immigration plan, whose concepts most 
Americans supported. Democrats have far parried the issue, but that probably 
the case many congressional races and the general election. 

Through all, close looks will necessary. Clint Hendler, assistant edi- 
tor, spoke about the challenges and changes the immigration beat with Dianne 
Solis The Dallas Morning News. Previously, Solis worked for The Wall Street 
Journal, including stint the paper’s Mexico City bureau. 2007, her report- 
ing immigration drew the attention the National Association Hispanic 
Journalists, which named her print journalist the year. 


What’s different now from the early part the decade? haven’t seen 
crackdown this severe since the 1950s. the 1950s, the U.S. government had 
deportation effort that was bluntly called Operation Wetback, and the estimates 
how many people were deported self-deported then wild its range, 
from 100,000 1.3 million. the last fiscal year, Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement deported repatriated more than quarter-million people. 

And those figures are separate from what the border patrol did. That’s large 
increase, probably doubling, from the numbers had 2001 and 2002. 


They’re also going after employers 
like never before recent history. 
Since 1986, it’s been illegal know- 
ingly hire illegal immigrant, but 
that was enforced largely civil fines. 
And then wasn’t enforced much 
all. Now they’re going after employers 
with criminal cases. 

And beyond that federal crack- 
down, there are many people out 
there who are very angry over illegal 
immigration—especially Mexican 
immigration—and the way it’s 
changed communities and changed 
culture. Because the rise technol- 
ogy, they’ve been able really spread 
their gospel others. have 
very cantankerous and sometimes 
uncivil public debate going com- 
munity meeting halls, talk 
television, and political campaigns. 

the last, say, twenty-five years, 
the debate has changed its content 
and its divisiveness. The rhetoric 
much harsher than has been ina 
long, long time. was just looking 
back the history the first immi- 
gration law the United States, the 
Chinese Exclusion Act 1882. What 
was said about the Chinese back then 
was really very rough and even rac- 
ist. think that times may 
approaching that. 


How does the time you spent 
Mexico City affect your work? 

immigration, frequently talk 
about push-pull factors. have real 
sense what pushes people out and 
what they’re coming to. I’ve also seen 
that many ways our labor market 
fused: construction workers Texas 
come from Guanajuato; crab pickers 
the Carolinas come from area 
called Los Mochis Mexico’s Pacific 
coast. People just move—or, before 
the crackdown, were moving—with 
great fluidity. 

But once came back, and could 
compare the way places had changed, 
saw how pronounced had become. 
Dallas, you could hear, from the ac- 
cents, that there were lot people from 
Monterrey and from Guanajuato. had 
changed dramatically and quickly. 


You write often about immigrants 
who face deportation and would 
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rather stay out the limelight. How 
you explain your mission and 
earn their trust? speak Spanish 
and lived Mexico, when 
speak somebody who comes from 
Guanajuato, reassure them that 
know where they came from and I’ve 
been there many times. they come 
from Tepito, neighborhood 

Mexico City, I’ve been there 
many times. 

try have discussion about 
both the negative consequences and 
the benefits talking me. try 
explain them that the public needs 
hear their story, their version 
why they came what kind chal- 
lenges they’re faced with. 

Two three years ago, there were 
people who had problems telling 
their full names—or what they said were 
their full names. That’s changed. People 
don’t want give their last names now. 
allow people who are here with- 
out work authorization speak using 
just their first name, but some don’t even 
want give their first names. 

There danger, but there are 
people who speak out and stand 
for themselves. They have great 
deal frustration because they 
believe the Mexican, Salvadoran, 
Honduran government isn’t speaking 
for them. 

also harder find employers 

who hire people without documents 
willing speak? Absolutely. It’s got- 
ten harder, even just the last three 
months, because the crackdown: 
there were 4,900 worksite arrests 
the federal government the last fis- 
cal year. That was more than tripling 
from two years ago. 

have throw the net out much 
wider. I’m going trade groups that 
have somebody who’s willing speak 
the press. But don’t really want the 
executive director trade group. It’s 
always better have flesh-and-blood 
employer, who’s out there the factory 
floor, the kitchen, the field. Their 
voices are really important and powerful. 
They’re very frustrated right now, and 
they want fix. 


you cover non-Spanish-speaking 
immigrants? Sometimes. I’ve done 
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some political-asylum cases, with 
folks from Palestine who were state- 
less, which incredible concept. 
I’ve been following particularly 
difficult case Albanian who 
doesn’t want back Albania, 
and finding out that there’s what’s 
considered fairly large Albanian 
community Texas. 


What are some the themes and 
stories your beat that you have 

eye find yourself dipping 
back into again and again? Both sides 
believe the rule law—except for 
the laws that they want change. 
Those here illegally would much pre- 
fer here legally, but for many 
them, there aren’t many legal routes, 
particularly they come from Latin 
America. Some those who want 
illegal immigrants respect the rule 
law and self-deport also want 
restrictions the current U.S. sys- 
tem legal immigration. They’d even 
like change birthright citizenship 
either changing the Fourteenth 
Amendment the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. They believe this 
would put end what they call 
“anchor babies.” 

Another important story the rise 
so-called mixed-status families. You’ve 
got families which somebody’s 
citizen, somebody’s legal permanent 
resident, and somebody’s here illegally. 
causes all kinds problems when 
they’re arrested traffic violation and 
end getting their migration status 
scrutinized. They have make all kinds 
contingency plans for what they’re 
going they’re sent back suddenly. 
And some the family left behind and 
maybe all the income for the family, 
half the income for the family, goes 
out the door. 

Finally, think we’re going see 
more and more push get local 
cops immigration policing. 
There are police departments major 
cities that have said that they will not 
ask about immigration status because 
they want victims people who 
have seen criminal activity come 
forward without fear being hauled 
away. But there are other people who 
are extremely angry that they cannot 
depend local cops after 


illegal immigrants. That’s going 
flashpoint. 


Are period which there’s 
outsized interest immigration, 
will this beat always necessary? 

think that story that will 
with for quite some time because 
globalization and because the 
nature immigration itself—it’s 
very, very hard stop. One magnet 
simply family reunification: the need, 
the want, with your family. And 
many, many people have their fami- 
It’s hot-button 
issue here right now, and that’s driv- 


lies now the 


ing the need for more coverage. It’s 
big story our presidential beat, for 
example. It’s big story our crimi- 
nal-justice coverage. It’s big story 
our education coverage. 


There’s lot sensitive language 
around immigration. What should 
the word “amnesty” mean copy? 

think means different things 
different people, and because that 
lack clarity, it’s something that 
avoid some extent. It’s legaliza- 
tion program for those here illegally. 
And there are people who consider 
the legalization programs within the 
McCain/Kennedy proposal amnesty, 
and there are those who said was 
earned legalization. 

recently went back old 
Wall Street Journal stories from 
amnesty and the legalization pro- 
gram, and had smile because 
then people, too, were saying, “Don’t 
call amnesty.” 


what did you call the ’86 program? 
started off talking about the legal- 
ization program, and then called 
amnesty, and then called both. 
And then called amnistia, which 
the term Spanish. 


Let’s try another term. there dis- 
tinction between “illegal immigrant” 
and “undocumented immigrant”? 
use them interchangeably, but 
use “illegal immigrant” more often. 
But many advocates think there’s 
distinction. Some believe that any- 
body who’s here without papers 
illegal, and that should say that. 


And others believe that that’s very 
harsh term, that human being 
illegal, and you have illegal immi- 
grants you must also have, logical 
extension, illegal employers. Others 
parse more finely and say that there 
are many people who legally come 
the United States visa and then 
overstay that visa; since they did 
not come over illegally, it’s wrong 
call them illegal immigrants. Then 
others will say, “Well, wait minute, 
they’re out legal status now, 
they’re therefore illegal.” just goes 
and on. 

the term “undocumented,” 
there are employment lawyers who 
will say, “Let’s get real, folks; everyone 
has documents, they’re just false doc- 
uments. they’re just not their docu- 
ments. And you know that’s the way 
your workforce.” 

What about the word “ille- 
gals”? There was time when many 
people the industry used “illegals,” 
rule against that. It’s adjective. But 
the reality that many the immi- 
grants will use that adjective noun 
describe themselves. 


You are Mexican-American from 
California. Does anyone prejudge you 
your reporting because who you 
are? think that some people do. 
think depends their life experi- 
ence, how they live, they’re very 
isolated, they’re not. It’s kind like, 
when was Mexico, people would 
ask me, “Well, the land gave 

the macho, did you find being 
woman detriment?” was both 
asset and detriment because 
for every man who didn’t want 
speak because was woman, 
there was man who wanted speak 
because was woman. You just 
move on. 


Does ever come through any 
the aggressive e-mail you receive? 
Sometimes does. It’s odd—it does 
for reporters whose bylines are 

more readily identified with Latin 
America. Perhaps first name 
were Guadalupe rather than Dianne, 
would ring more bells. cur 


LEARNING CURVE DAVID COHN 


Think You Know Your Web Traffic? 


Think again. The scramble for accurate online measures 


YOU HOPPED INTO TIME MACHINE THAT SPAT YOU OUT SOMETIME BETWEEN 
1996 and now, you could almost pinpoint the year the words used describe 
organization’s Web traffic. Hits? That would 1998 so. Page views? 2003- 
2005. Unique visitors? 2006-2007. Odds are that 2008-2009 going the 
year “time spent,” in, “an average user spends four minutes and thirty-five 
seconds our site.” 

It’s reasonable assume that the migration online news would have given 
organizations easy and precise way calculate their Web readership. But 
the truth don’t even know what count. And online advertising grows, 
getting credible traffic measure which base rates becoming ever 
more important. 

The statistics most publishers are familiar with are census data pulled from 
Web servers. These numbers, which count how many times site called into 
action through the Internet, are like red meat tiger—publishers love 
pounce them and proclaim they “know” their traffic. When Daily Green, the 
Hearst Corporation’s first online-only publication, launched November 2007, 
its creator and editor-in-chief, Deborah Jones Barrow, was constantly tracking 
these census numbers, looking for validation. “We can put story and can tell 
whether it’s getting traction our Omniture numbers within half Barrow 
says, referring Web analytics tool that based server data. 

While they seem accurate enough, these server data include the “bots” and 
“spiders” that search engines send out the hundreds crawl the Web and 
index content for searches. These “readers,” they are collectively known, give 
the power effectively search the Web, but they also inflate the number 
visitors counted internal servers. And the biggest inflation factor these data 


“ 


“cookie deletion.” “Cookies” are small pieces code that Web page injects 
into your browser that the page will recognize you when you revisit it. This 
way, the server hosting the Web page won’t count you new visitor. But cookie 
deletion users has become common that increases site’s traffic 150 
percent, counting the same visitor three four different visitors single 
month, according Andrew Lipsman, senior analyst comScore global 
Internet information provider. you think you have ten million visitors, it’s prob- 
ably closer four million, says. 

With such broad discrepancies, there’s little chance that savvy advertiser will 
agree rates based solely server data. 

These server numbers are usually balanced with numbers from organizations 
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like comScore and Nielsen/NetRatings, 
which find panelists through random 
digit-dial process who agree have 
their every Web move monitored, just 
like the “Nielsen Families” that are used 
determine ratings. For fee, these 
companies will share traffic numbers 
with site within plus-or-minus per- 
cent error margin, according Mainak 
Mazumdar, the vice president mea- 
surement science and panels Nielsen/ 
NetRatings. 

Plus minus percent sounds pretty 
definite, but server data guilty 
overestimating traffic, these sample- 
based numbers are vulnerable the 
charge underreporting. For one thing, 
their panelists are drawn from people 
who have land lines, but least per- 
cent young people (ages eighteen 
twenty-nine) today use only cell phones, 
according 2007 federal survey, and 
these cell-only folks are arguably more 
representative the Web-surfing pub- 
lic. Furthermore, these panels don’t ac- 
count for international traffic traffic 
from work computers, which generate 
large percentage hits for sites like 
CNN.com, according Jack Wakshlag, 
the chief research officer for Turner 
Broadcasting. 

“This may the most measurable 
medium history, but the measure- 
ments all suck,” says Steve Yelvington, 
Internet strategist for Morris Digi- 
talWorks, which manages the Web sites 
for more than sixty newspapers and 
thirty radio stations. 

online advertising balloons into 
$20 billion market, according the 
Interactive Advertising Bureau, it’s un- 
clear how sellers and buyers can ever 
agree rates. “My frustration that 
continue see undigested B.S. num- 
bers thrown around without any kind 
critical examination,” says Yelvington. 
“When they’re used sales presenta- 
tions, they set for failure creat- 
ing expectations that aren’t realistic.” 

Advertising the main revenue 
source for online news organizations, 
but without reliable and agreed-upon 
means count eyeballs, why would any 
national advertiser opt for news orga- 
nization over search giant like Google, 
destination they know people swarm 
the hundreds thousands? 

For now, Web-site operator re- 
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ally knows what her true traffic is. Nei- 
ther the panel nor the census system 
perfect, but going back and forth 
between the two, publishers and ad- 
vertisers can make relative compari- 
sons within their market. That’s how 
the industry has continued push 
forward. 

“Sites come with their own 
internal information, but are still go- 
ing use the syndicated [panel] tools 
available,” says Julian Zilberbrand, the 
associate director digital opera- 
tions MediaVest, major online ad- 
vertising buyer. “The truth will lie some- 
where between.” 

But there some hope for recon- 
ciliation between the two standards 
counting traffic. 

That’s where George Ivie, executive 
director and the Media Ratings 
Council (MRC), comes in. The coun- 
cil not-for-profit trade association 
formed the wake the 1960 Harris 
Committee Hearings. The committee 
investigated the business practices 
radio and television and concluded that 
the broadcast media would self-regulate, 
including performing independent au- 
dits determine the size its audience. 
The ratings council was created set 
standards for measuring broadcast au- 
diences and accredit organizations, 
like Nielsen, that measure those audi- 
ences. “We haven’t changed that much 
since the 1960s that have focused 
mission—to try improve for the indus- 
try the quality media measurements,” 
says Ivie. 

2002, the council turned its atten- 
tion the Internet, and has found 
different kind beast entirely than 
and radio. The first thing that did 
was write standards for audience census 
data, which include page views, clicks 
page, and time spent site—all 
the new types audience measurement 
born with the Internet. 

News organizations that want their 
traffic counts accredited the 
ratings council must first adopt the 
council’s standards, which include, for 
example, counting only content that 
accessed through end browser. (Some 
organizations would count URLs sent 
through e-mail page impression, 
without actually verifying that the site 
was ever visited through browser.) 


date, the council’s standards have 
been agreed only its 108 affiliate 
news and advertising organizations. And 
only handful these affiliate organiza- 
tions—including Yahoo, Weather. 
com, Univision, AOL, and advertisers like 
Atlas and DoubleClick—have been au- 
dited the giving these opera- 
tions advantage when negotiating 
advertising rates. 

More important, though, the 
began auditing comScore and Nielsen/ 
NetRatings 2006, five-phase pro- 
cess that won’t complete until later 
this year. Ivie says this will allow rec- 
onciliation between panel- and census- 
based traffic estimates. “When are 
done with the auditing, I’ll tell you how 
feel about their random-digit panels,” 
says Ivie. “How know they are 
representative the U.S.? Right now, 
don’t.” 

One concern, however, that before 
the auditing comScore and Nielsen/ 
NetRatings complete, the volatile on- 
line world will produce new silver bul- 
let traffic metrics. 

Last July, for instance, Nielsen/Net- 
Ratings decided that time spent site 
was more important than total Web page 
views, acknowledgment chang- 
ing online habits that include watch- 
ing video (which can keep readers 
site longer) and Ajax, computer coding 
that allows visitor interact with 
Web page—voting, tagging, moving 
parts the page around—without hav- 
ing reload entirely new page. the 
same time, having window open 
site for hours doesn’t mean the visitor 
“engaged” the whole time—he could 
have simply gone get cup coffee— 
which makes “time spent” incredibly 
tough metric measure accurately. 

few years there could en- 
tirely new way describe how news 
organizations measure their online rel- 
evance. that does turn out the 
case, the Media Ratings Council and the 
news industry are, once again, going 
have more catching do. But that’s 
the nature evolving medium whose 
future unpredictable. 


DAVID COHN has written for Wired, The 
New York Times, and other publications. 
primarily works online editor for 
NewAssignment.net and NewsTrust.net. 
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Lost Over Iran 


How the press let the White House 
craft the narrative about nukes 


ERIC UMANSKY 


When Americans tuned the news the afternoon 
December they were for surprise. new assessment made 
public the U.S. intelligence community had concluded that 
while Iran was still enriching uranium, which can used for 
both nuclear energy and nuclear bombs, had frozen its wea- 
ponization-only program back 2003. other words, Iran 


did not seem dead set building nukes. was quite shock. 


After all, the administration had been saying for years that 
Iran was racing build the bomb. 

President Bush warned just last August that unless Iran 
stopped, the Middle East would put “under the shadow 
nuclear holocaust.” Military strikes seemed pos- 
sibility. “We will confront this danger before too late,” 
Bush said. And yet the National Intelligence Estimate (NIE), 
the collective judgment sixteen U.S. intelligence agencies, 
concluded that Iran wasn’t intent building bomb. 

George Perkovich, nonproliferation analyst the Carn- 
egie Endowment for International Peace, was surprised 
the news, too, but for different reason. thought, wait 
minute,” recalls. “I’ve written this before.” 

May 2005, Perkovich wrote paper speculating that 
Iran’s leaders weren’t actually bent making the bomb but 
rather wanted keep their options open. that scenario, 
wrote, “as Iranian elites began pay attention nuclear 
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issues,” they realized their best bet was above-board civil- 
ian nuclear program. Such path would still allow Iran 

“gradually acquire” the know-how and technology “pro- 
duce nuclear weapons some day should dire strategic threat 
arise”—all the while abiding international law. 

Perkovich wasn’t the only one guess that Iran wasn’t 
bent building the bomb. would see intelligence ana- 
lysts over the last few years and ask, the evidence 
what Iran’s doing now?’” remembers Paul Kerr, formerly 
analyst with the Arms Control Association, now with the 
Congressional Research Service. “And the answers would 
get back were just really thin.” Kerr believed the evidence 
pointed the other direction. November 2006, said 
piece for the Bulletin the Atomic Scientists: 


The very fact that Iran has previously offered several con- 
cessions, well curtailed some nuclear activities, should 


| 


PAOLO PELLE( 


signal the international community that Tehran has not 
necessarily committed itself building nuclear weapons— 
and that there are those within the regime who are reluctant 
risk political and economic isolation. 


Perkovich, Kerr, and others had been questioning the ad- 
ministration’s many assumptions about Iran: about why Teh- 
ran might have interest weapons system the first 
place, about whether had program build one, and, 
did, about whether was willing deal halt it. The 
analysts didn’t have exact answers, course; they were just 
raising basic questions. What’s striking how rarely such 
questions were asked members the press. 

After its depressing performance and Iraq—alu- 
minum tubes, Judith Miller, falsehoods successfully peddled 
exiles like Ahmed Chalabi—the press was filled with mea 
culpas and promises better. Iran became the next test. 


And did better; there have been few the mislead- 
ing administration-fed “scoops” prevalent last time. But 
also fell into old patterns. Against backdrop war drums, 
the media often left administration assumptions unexplored 
and unquestioned: Iran was perfidious, recalcitrant, racing 
toward nukes. Even now, after the changed the landscape, 


“There enormous selective amnesia regarding Iran 


U.S. coverage,” says Ali Ansari, historian Scotland’s Uni- 
versity St. Andrews, who specializes Iran-U.S. relations 
and has long criticized journalists for relying “worn-out 
narratives” regarding Iran. “There’s this assumption that the 
U.S. has always been innocent partner the relationship. 
But the two have been equally guilty mismanaging the 
relationships and missing opportunities.” 

And yet despite long-standing evidence supporting that 
kind ambiguous picture, the official narrative tends 
prevail. 
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THE SERIES basic questions about Iran and its inten- 
tions, one the first should be: How willing have its lead- 
ers been negotiate? “The Iranians are just skittish 
are,” says Gary Sick, member the National Security 
Council the Ford, Carter, and Reagan administrations and 
Persian Gulf specialist. “Negotiating with the ‘Great Satan’ 
very hard thing for them politically. compared 
teeter-totter—when one side up, they want 
negotiate, and vice versa. Finding point equilibrium 
very hard do.” 

There does appear have been opportunity for equi- 
librium that, with little notice the media, was passed 


not Iran but the Bush administration. 


‘It’s crazy Iranians doing 
crazy stuff all the time. 
Every negotiator some 


the fall 2001, attention was focused Osama 
bin Laden and rooting out Qaeda from Afghanistan. the 
same time, something else was happening Afghanistan: 
Iran was cooperating with the U.S. degree that hadn’t 
been seen since the days the Shah. was, Ray Takeyh, 
author Hidden Iran, put it, “the underreported story the 
first episode America’s war terrorism.” 

Before the U.S. began its air strikes against the Taliban 
October 2001, U.S. and Iranian diplomats started meet 
and coordinate Afghanistan. (Iran had long opposed the 
Taliban, whose Sunni extremism brands Shia, Iran’s state 
religion, heretical.) Iran invited the U.S. use its airbases 
for emergency landings and offered conduct rescue opera- 
tions for lost American pilots. Tehran’s diplomats apparently 
also stepped save U.S.-proposed power-sharing deal 
that the Northern Alliance initially opposed. Indeed, Iran 
even offered help train the nascent Afghan Army—under 
U.S. supervision. 

James Dobbins, then the Bush administration’s special 
envoy Afghanistan, recounted his shock just how coop- 
erative the Iranians were being May 2004 Washington 
Post op-ed. Diplomats from number countries were 
helpful, wrote Dobbins, but “none were more than the 
Iranians.” duly reported the overtures back Washington 
where, Dobbins noted, “none was ever taken up.” 

Mid-level contacts between Tehran and Washington con- 
tinued fits and starts. May 2003, Iranian leaders appear 
have made last-ditch effort deal. They may have been 
motivated the speed with which the U.S. toppled Saddam 
Hussein’s regime. After all, Iran had fought eight-year 
war with Iraq that ended stalemate; the U.S. march 
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Baghdad took three weeks. Whatever its inspiration, Iran’s 
offer put nearly everything the table, from support for 
Hezbollah Iran’s nuclear energy program. has since 
been dubbed the “Grand Bargain.” 

The exact provenance the offer wasn’t initially clear. 
came sans letterhead via fax from the Swiss ambassador 
Iran—Washington’s designated middleman for communica- 
tions. But the offer does appear have been serious. have 
talked people Iran who were responsible for editing 
and sending it,” says Gary Sick. “It was cleared the highest 
levels offer good faith.” 

The offer wasn’t easy story for journalists nail 
down. The Iranians who had crafted peace offering 
the “Great Satan” had every incentive stay mum, did 
administration Washington that had little interest 
negotiating. But the Financial Times published short piece 
diplomatic correspondent Guy Dinmore July 2003 
sketching out the overture and the lack interest. 


“We are not reaching out this point,” State Department 


official told Dinmore. 

And there the story sat. The first follow-up didn’t come 
for nearly year, until Dinmore himself wrote another, more 
detailed piece which clarified that the fax was actually 
the culmination series feelers. The added details still 
did not set off rush for follow-up. The next story Iran’s 
interest deal didn’t appear until the fall 2004, roughly 
eighteen months after Dinmore’s first report, The Wash- 
ington Post. That story, the first refer Bargain,” 
included more intriguing revelations: 


Through Swiss Ambassador Tim Guldimann, Tehran 
indicated desire discuss its nuclear program. 

The offer held the outlines “Grand Bargain,” but 
Washington balked. “We’re not interested grand 
bargain,” then U.S. Undersecretary State John 
Bolton said. 

Over eighteen months, the countries periodically dis- 
cussed their mutual interests Afghanistan and Iraq. 
But Bush administration policymaker said “instruc- 
tions were clear” the U.S. negotiators: “Don’t bring 
the nukes.” 


All which were mentioned roughly sixty paragraphs 
into the Post piece. The story itself, UNPRECEDENTED PERIL 
FORCES TOUGH CALLS, written the run-up the 2004 pres- 
idential elections, was lengthy (and stinging) assessment 
the administration’s nonproliferation strategy. There’s very 
little criticize the effort. The story’s reporters— 
Dafna Linzer and Barton Gellman—simply happened across 
some fine nuggets part larger investigation. 

What surprising was (again) the lack follow-up. Few 
other reporters seemed interested the evidence Iran’s 
apparent peace overtures and the recalcitrance. The 
first headline about any this U.S. paper wouldn’t come 
for another year and half, nearly three years after the Finan- 
cial Times first revealed those overtures. (That story was 
published February 2006 freelancer, Greg Beals, 
Long Island’s Newsday.) 


Reporters seemed interested the story and later—when 
source began providing documentary proof—some tried 
write it. But “editors slashed down something like the last 
paragraph larger story,” says Trita Parsi, the Iran expert 


and former congressional staffer who provided the documents. 
was something that went against people’s assumptions.” 
USA Today’s Barbara Slavin wrote one such story. “Overall, 
Today was very reasonable about these things,” recalls Slavin. 
“But got the document March 2006, and editors did 
not think was significant. And only got write about 
May 2006. was the end story about Iran President 
Ahmadinejad’s letter [to Bush] and said basically, ‘Oh, the 
way, this isn’t the first time Iran has offered 

Through the rest 2006, there appears have been one 
piece devoted the offer, The Washington Post—it ran 
page Even though the offer had never really made news, 
was considered old news. 

New York Times columnist Nicholas Kristof decided 
write about the proposals early 2007. Kristof says he, too, 
was “concerned about the possibility military encounter. 
started doing some reporting.” Kristof eventually added 
more detail showing that the Iranians had not simply sent 
the offer through the Swiss, but had also approached the 
State Department, and had sent offer the White House 
itself. Writing about the various versions the offer, Kristof 
concluded “neo-cons killed [an] incipient peace process.” 

general, what journalists are best covering what 
president prime minister said yesterday,” says Kristof, 
not “complicated processes that don’t happen one day, 
that can’t easily condensed into But 
was something really needed pursue, especially 
when looked like might bomb Iran because the 
view that they were utterly recalcitrant, incapable dip- 
lomatic solution. These documents were important bit 
counter-evidence.” 


‘ 


story about the “Grand Bargain” ever appeared the 


news pages the Times. 


WITH LAST National Intelligence Estimate, 
assumption came crashing down: that Iran was the march 
toward nukes. Evidence had long been thin that Iran was 
dedicated building bomb. Yet that murkiness was rarely 
deemed noteworthy coverage before the NIE. 

Iran has certainly given reasons for other countries 
suspicious. August 2002, Iranian opposition group 
announced that Tehran had secretly constructed facilities 
that could used enrich uranium. That process not only 
key step toward civilian nuclear energy, but also the hard- 
est part making bomb. Months later the International 
Atomic Energy Agency confirmed the sites. signatory 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty, Iran allowed enrich 
uranium and use for nuclear energy. But has trans- 
parent about its efforts, which Iran wasn’t. Iran says kept 
things secret only because Western countries had been block- 
ing their attempts above ground program.” 

Iran has spent the last six years complex dance with 
the international community, signaling willingness nego- 


tiate while also insisting that will never give its right 
enrich. The press has duly detailed each step the dance. 
It’s kind play-by-play commentary, one that—until the 
NIE—was often permeated with the assumption that Iran was 
intent building weapons. “Iran’s intransigence not only 
real; also appears defeating attempts the rest 
the world curtail Tehran’s nuclear ambitions,” New York 
Times story explained last November 30, four days before the 
NIE gave very different picture. The story—ON NUCLEAR 
SEESAW, THE BALANCE SEEMS SHIFT IRAN—by Elaine 
Sciolino, pointed Iran’s apparent recent lack interest 
deal suspend its enrichment. Left unsaid was that Iran’s 
exact “nuclear ambitions” were unclear. 

“The volume always turned the reporting,” says 
Jeffrey Lewis, nonproliferation expert the New America 
Foundation, who had also written (before the NIE) about 
the possibility that Iran had suspended its weaponization 
crazy Iranians doing crazy stuff all the time. 
Every negotiator some hardliner, some caricature. It’s one 
the reasons people were shocked the NIE.” 

The assumption that Iran wanted bomb also encour- 
aged hyperbolic reporting about Iran’s enrichment program 
itself. The same basic enrichment process can used 
create fuel for both civilian reactors and, after time, bomb- 
grade uranium for weapons. But with Iran’s enrichment plant 
still subject inspections from the U.N., there known 
evidence has done the latter. Iran has more than tripled 
its ability produce enriched uranium the last three 
months, adding some one thousand centrifuges, News 
announced “exclusive report” last April. Citing sources 

“familiar with the dramatic upgrade,” the report warned that 
“Tran could have enough material for nuclear bomb within 
two years.” Last December’s National Intelligence Estimate 
concluded that “very unlikely” Iran could have enough 
highly enriched uranium then. The ABc piece “was fly-by 
journalism,” says Lewis. 

Another story the Times raised even more hackles 
among nuclear experts, and this one had shades the Iraq 
debacle. November 2005, The New York Times published 
front-page piece David Sanger and William Broad detail- 
ing the contents purloined laptop apparently provided 
the U.S. under unclear circumstances that was presented 
proof that Iran was moving ahead with its nukes effort. 
The laptop had been alluded November 2004 then 
Secretary State Colin Powell, who caused stir alleg- 
ing Iran was “actively working delivery systems” for 
nuclear bomb. 

The Times story seemed corroborate Powell’s contro- 
versial allegations. According American officials, the paper 
said, documents from the stolen laptop offer the “strongest 
evidence yet that, despite Iran’s insistence that its nuclear 
program peaceful, the country trying develop com- 
pact warhead fit atop its Shahab missile, which can reach 
Israel and other countries the Middle East.” The story had 
plenty caveats—including quotes from European diplo- 
mats doubting the evidence—but its thrust was clear. 

also may not have been accurate. The laptop files never 
fact referred nuclear warhead. Instead they referred 
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missile re-entry vehicle, essentially compartment 
that warhead could, theoretically, in. What’s more, 
experts later noted, the compartment was likely too small 
hold any nuke Iran was capable building. Perhaps 
most important, the work detailed the laptop ended 
2003, the same time that, according the recent NIE, Iran 
stopped its program. (The Post had already referred briefly 
the laptop files previously, and suggested they weren’t 
proof much.) 

Jeffrey Lewis, writing ArmsControlWonk, his authori- 
tative blog, declared the Times story “collection half- 
truths, pablum, and recycled news.” David Albright, president 
the Institute for Science and International Security, also 
excoriated it. Albright wrote letter the Times detailing 
the story’s shortcomings and complaining that was ulti- 
mately “another example where the media has published 
WMD statements from this administration that are not bal- 
anced sufficiently.” (Albright had written the Times back 
2002 complaining about Judith Miller and Michael Gordon’s 
now discredited “aluminum tubes” story, which helped set off 
the war The Times declined run correction. 

fairness, the Times has run some superior pieces 
Iran. particularly good one—also Sanger and Broad— 
came February 2007 after Iranian President Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad claimed that Iran had made significant process 
enrichment. The story suggested that Ahmadinejad was, 
short, full it. 

One news organization that has been particularly inquisi- 
tive the Iran crisis: McClatchy, née Knight-Ridder, the 
same outfit celebrated for its skeptical reporting the 
run-up the war Iraq. Last fall (shortly before the 
McClatchy’s Washington bureau did series pieces prob- 
ing the administration’s contentions. “There had been lot 
focus tactical questions like, Will bomb?—as opposed 
larget questions like, What really the threat from Iran?” 
says Warren Strobel, senior correspondent for foreign affairs 
McClatchy. “So sat down last August and had series 
meetings. very deliberately decided look from the 
ground up, look the most basic questions.” 

That approach led stories that challenged some 
the administration’s basic assumptions. The stories didn’t 
claim that Iran had nuclear-weapons program that its 
intentions were peaceful. Instead, McClatchy’s reporters 
focused the lack evidence and the ambiguities. one 
their headlines put it, FIRM EVIDENCE IRANIAN 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS. Another story flagged recent feelers 
from Iran, suggesting might willing make deal 
suspend uranium enrichment. Yet another piece surveyed 
Iran experts and found broad swath agreement that, 
despite the rhetoric that nuclear weapon would represent 
“existential threat” Israel, Tehran appeared want 
nuclear capability for “the other countries do: 
protect itself.” 

All which would have been unremarkable, were not 
for the overwhelming chatter the other direction. “There’s 
doubt that [Iran is] moving forward with the acquisition 
weapon,” McCain said last fall, few minutes after 
jokingly sang, “Bomb, bomb, bomb, bomb, bomb Iran” 
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Beach Boys melody. Such talk wasn’t limited conservatives. 
Hillary Clinton tried outflank the administration, assert- 
ing January 2006, “Iran seeking nuclear weapons” and 

arguing that the White House actually “chose downplay 
the threats.” April 2006, Joe Klein, Time’s centrist col- 
umnist, argued This Week, “We should not take any 
option, including the use tactical nuclear weapons, off the 

table.” (McClatchy’s reporters have rarely been invited join 

the discussion. “No one comes us,” says national-security 
reporter Jonathan Landay. did CSPAN once.”) 


THE MAIN FEAR course has been that nuclear-armed 
Iran might attack Israel. (As President Bush presented last 
October, nuclear-armed Iran could result “World War 
III.”) The underlying assumption what might called the 
crazy-mullah model: Iran’s leaders are twisted religious 
fervor that even the likelihood their own destruction, from 
Israel’s nuclear arsenal, wouldn’t dissuade them from 
attack. Bernard Lewis, the hawkish Princeton academic, 
put last year, “Mutual Assured Destruction not deter- 

Ahmadinejad has certainly encouraged this kind think- 
ing, has, indirectly, the coverage him. Ahmadinejad has 
penchant for demagogic rants. infamously questioned 
whether the Holocaust happened and, international out- 
rage, said 2005, “The regime occupying Jerusalem must 
vanish from the page time.” makes for good copy—when 
spoke Columbia University last fall, ran forty-five 
minutes live coverage. Still, decision-making power 
national security and foreign policy lies not with Ahmadine- 
jad, but with Supreme Leader Ayatollah Khamenei and the 
clerics around him. 

For all the rhetoric emanating from both Tehran and the 
Iran’s history since the 1979 revolution contains little 
evidence suggesting the country’s leaders would launch what 
would amount suicidal attack. One rare voice ques- 
tion the doomsday scenario has been Newsweek’s interna- 
tional editor, Fareed Zakaria. His conclusion, wrote 
last October: “The American discussion about Iran has lost 
all connection reality.” 

“The question about rationality rests this: 
They’ve been power for thirty years. What have they done?” 
Zakaria noted NewsHour. “The idea that they are 
not going deterred Israel’s two hundred nuclear 
weapons, including second-strike capacity submarines, 
just fantasy. It’s based plucking few quotes here and 
there from president who not constitutionally opera- 
tionally charge the nuclear program.” 

That jibes with the second half the big news from 
December’s NIE—not that Iran had stopped its march for 
nukes but why: Iran’s leaders are “guided cost-benefit 
approach rather than rush weapon.” other words, 
perhaps Iran’s leaders aren’t crazy after all. Maybe that 
shouldn’t have been such surprise. 


ERIC contributing editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review. 


Happy All the Time 


Fox Business Network’s populist sensibility refreshing, 
but nobody’s watching. Here’s why. 


LIZA FEATHERSTONE 


capitalism: imagine Hugh Hefner-style 
gala Rupert Murdoch’s pad. Its cheery 
blend stock tips and celebrity gossip 
seemed auger the tabloidization and 
dumbing-down financial news. Many 
worried that the competition from Fox 
would destroy Others feared FBN 
was right-wing conspiracy, concerns 
not allayed promises from network 
officials that theirs would the “pro- 
business” network. (As CNBC were 
“anti-business.”) 

may too soon for Fox’s detrac- 
tors gloat about the ratings, thera- 
peutically satisfying for them 
see Murdoch property attain market 
share comparable personal blog. 
Low ratings for new cable network 
are almost inevitable; building viewer- 
ship takes time. Brad Adgate, senior vice 
president Horizon Media, market- 
ing specializing media strategy, 
says new cable station faces obsta- 
cles: getting many cable systems 
possible, and once there, getting decent 
dial placement. Asked other major 
cable networks had fewer than seven 
thousand viewers their early days, 
Adgate admits, “Not that low!” Still, 
points out that “Fox News didn’t start 
out gangbusters. Within three four 


January Wall Street suffered big losses. TV, several was serious rival CNN.” Pa- 


non-celebrities had lengthy and lively discussion about what, 


tricia Phalen, George Washington 
University’s School Media and Pub- 


anything, the Federal Reserve should fix the U.S. economy. Affairs, isn’t writing FBN’s obituary 


The panel was critical the financial community—which “What really matters with the 


been badgering the central bank cut interest rates—for its nar- 


” 


ratings,” she explains, “is who are those 


people, not just how many overall view- 


row view Fed policy. “What’s good for Wall Street isn’t are there.” 


sarily good for everyone else,” one guest said, and everyone agreed. 


No, wasn’t CNBC, the General Electric-owned financial 
network, which provides serious economic information and 
analysis the business class but rarely considers the eco- 
nomic interests Americans outside its target demographic 
(that is, rich people working hard get richer). you saw 
this particular discussion, you were watching Fox Business 
Network. You’d also have been lonely: after nearly three 
months the air, despite penetration into million homes 
and extensive advertising and publicity, only about 6,300 
people were watching during the daytime late Decem- 
ber, according preliminary Nielsen estimates, which were 
leaked the media early January. About 283,000 were 
watching CNBC that time. 

When Rupert Murdoch launched Fox Business Network 
last October, many serious financial journalists felt queasy 
and apprehensive. With its pantheon nubile babe re- 
porters, FBN feels little like blowout party for American 


Since FBN did not make anyone avail- 
able for interview with don’t 
know anything about the actual demographics its tiny 
band fans. But judging from FBN’s programming, well 
past statements Fox officials, the intended audience 
quite different from that rival which has the richest 
viewers any cable network during the business day (CNBC 
watchers have median household net worth $1.46 mil- 
lion, according data from Mendelsohn Media Research). 
FBN constantly champions Main Street over Wall Street, and 
addresses its reports the ordinary middle-class American 
wondering how her 401k doing, and how she going 
make her mortgage payment. This makes the network 
intriguing project, despite its many flaws. 

Though much has been made—including on-air FBN—of 
the rivalry between FBN and CNBC, the gap between their 
potential viewers vast the growing income gap 
between the middle class and the wealthy. informal 
conversation shortly after FBN’s launch, one CNBC on-air 
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personality told that Fox’s potential audience was 
different from that was not concerned about the 
new network; fact, said, and his colleagues weren’t 
even watching it. Dan Gainor, whose organization, BMI, has 
weekly segment FBN, agrees that CNBC doesn’t have much 
fear; thinks it’s more likely that FBN will steal viewers 
from ABC, NBC, and CBS. 

The first difference that veteran CNBC watcher will 
notice FBN’s careful avoidance financial jargon. CNBC 


missing from Fox 
is, oddly, the perspective 
the average Joe. 


would make little sense anyone unfamiliar with terms 
like “basis point.” recent headline CNBC read, ARE 
ETF’D OUT? the teaser, host Erin Burnett didn’t say what 
ETF stood for; CNBC’s audience knows stands for exchange- 
traded funds. FBN-land, completely different language 
spoken. Cody Willard, long-haired co-host FBN’s nightly 
“Happy Hour” and founder his own investment manage- 
ment company, broadcasts his show from the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria’s “Bull and Bear” bar, sitting next enormous tip jar; 
has toss some money every time uses financial jar- 
gon without explanation—whenever, says on-air, get 
too wonky.” you’ve ever suspected that, given New York’s 
astronomical rents, the hipsters still swarming its gritty bars 
must actually hedge-fund managers, Cody Willard—who 
moonlights band called Museum the Horse—is your 
man. With aura his supposed coolness plus business 
success, he’s clearly intended have aspirational appeal, 
though his smug grin may lead some thoughts violent 
expropriation—or, more likely, channel-switching. 

Still, FBN can fun. evening feature called “America’s 
Nightly Scoreboard,” hosted the likable David Asman, who 
always smiling and has voice like Jimmy Stewart, rates 
business (as well some cultural and political) phenomena 
stocks (Buy? Sell? Hold?). Guests weigh in, but the 
scoreboard has mind its own, and the sensibility 
kind high-tech vaudeville, the “Sell” recommendation 
delivered noisily, Gong Show-style. 

contrast its smarter, smoother, and more bombasti- 
cally entertaining brother, the Fox News Channel, the ideo- 
logical tone Fox Business Network not shrill one. White 
House deputy spokesman Tony Fratto faced tough questions 
about the economy from Asman recently: “We’re really 
trouble. sounds like you’re saying, just let the market take 
care it. that right?” Asman, whose résumé includes such 
conservative affiliations the Manhattan Institute, has also’ 
been fair the effectiveness Bush’s policies, pointing out 
that the 2001 tax rebate failed stimulate the economy. Per- 
haps most surprisingly, FBN’s coverage the recently ended 
Writers Guild strike was balanced, even sympathetic. 
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The sensibility FBN populist one, and there’s 
inherent conflict between populism and conservatism 
(though some the Republicans unwilling vote for Mike 
Huckabee may feel otherwise). But there’s sensibility and 
then there’s substance. the case FBN, even slight con- 
servative tilt may limiting the audience, particularly 
the way that this bias influences the stories that are chosen. 
The network aired useful report the Earned Income Tax 
Credit, pointing out that many people who are eligible never 
even claim it, urging viewers pick their checks their 
incomes were low enough qualify. But happens, the 
EITC policy that conservatives approve; policies disliked 
conservatives but also helpful low-income Americans, 
such raising the minimum wage, not receive this level 
attention FBN. 

Other matters interest Middle America—but not 
most conservative pundits—include the widening income 
inequality and the rising cost college education and health 
care; none these gets much attention FBN either. And 
while Main Street increasingly interested the growing 

“green” opportunities for small entrepreneurs, this issue 
Fox populism sometimes shades into know-nothing-ism; 
anchor Cheryl Casone routinely objects alternative energy 
with this insight: “The problem that sometimes the wind 
doesn’t blow and the sun doesn’t shine.” 

One the weirdest things about Fox Business Network— 
and potentially most alienating economically anxious 
middle-class audience—is its relentless effort squeeze 
upbeat news out terrible economy. Given low retail-sales 
numbers, dismal stock market, spike unemployment 
the end 2007, layoffs, and record losses for banks (Citigroup 
and Merrill Lynch each lost tens billions), staying positive 
January was Herculean project. But Fox tried hard. Phar- 
maceutical stocks are still strong! Mortgage applications are 
up! The housing market isn’t bad everywhere, commentators 
agreed one morning. “On the plane, sat next this woman 
whose boyfriend real estate Kansas City,” one analyst, 
regular FBN’s morning show, offered, “and he’s doing 
really well!” few days later, another “expert” countered 
discouraging retail-sales number with this observation: 

“Anecdotally, the store and people are still buying 
Bad news reported, but always quickly countered good, 
matter how far Fox’s cheerleaders have stretch find 
the good. “Uplift me!” anchor Alexis Glick had exhort her 
guests recent sobering morning. 

January 10, the wake Goldman Sachs report 
predicting recession, Cheryl Casone, struggling find sil- 
ver lining, noted that “inventories were up, reflecting con- 
sumer confidence.” Actually, high inventories reflect just the 
opposite; inventory accumulates, course, when people are 
not buying stuff. Throughout the same week, high sales 
Wal-Mart and Costco were repeatedly cited “bright spots” 
retail landscape (when, fact, people are only 
shopping discount retail stores, may sign that they 
feel pressed). 

After few days this, was bewildered, and had find 
out why they were all happy. Weren’t all looking the 

same numbers? was good cheer some sort right-wing 
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Introduction 


ith the 2008 presidential election full swing, health care reform has jumped 


the top the nation's domestic policy priorities—and with good reason. How does the U.S. 


pare with other 


Growing evidence indicates that the U.S. system falls short critical areas. 


The number Americans without health insurance climbing steadily: 


people were uninsured increase 8.6 million—more than 
18% —since 2000. addition, estimated million Americans are underinsured and 
paying high out-of-pocket costs for their care. Even people with good insurance cover- 
age are feeling the effects higher out-of-pocket health care costs, which are causing 
them cut back their retirement saving contributions. Meanwhile, the quality 
care highly variable and delivery care often poorly coordinated, driving costs 
and putting patients risk. short, our health system failing perform should. 
With rising costs straining family, business, and public budgets, access deteriorating, and 
quality variable, improving health care performance matter national urgency. 

Recognizing the need for national leadership revamp, revitalize, and retool the 
U.S. health care system, The Commonwealth Fund 2005 established the 
Commission High Performance Health System, with the charge promoting 
high-performing health system. The Commission defines high performance health 
system one that helps everyone, the extent possible, lead longer, healthier, and 


more productive lives.To achieve such system, four core goals must met: 


Access care for all 


Safe, high-quality care 


Efficient, high-value care 


Continuous innovation and improvement 


The Commission's work indicates that expanding access health insurance cover- 
age the single most important step achieving better system. Presidential candi- 
dates from both the Democratic and Republican parties have proposed plans that 
seek expand health coverage, albeit different ways. And although increasing cov- 
erage critical improving health system performance, research points number 
other policy steps that need happen, from speeding the adoption emerging 
information technologies that can enhance health care effectiveness and efficiency 
building new payment mechanisms that reward quality care instead quantity. 

This report draws largely the Commission's work during the past three years, 
well other research, provide journalists with evidence-based context for under- 
standing the fundamental problems plaguing our current health system, well pol- 


icy options under consideration for addressing these problems. Regardless the elec- 


tion outcomes November, health reform will among the most pressing domestic 


Conclusion 
issues facing our nation's leaders. one imagines that the problems described this 
report will solved quickly easily, but there questioning their urgency. 
The Commonwealth Fund Health Policy Reform: Beyond the 2008 Elections 
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HOW WELL DOES THE U.S. HEALTH SYSTEM 
PERFORM COMPARED WITH OTHER NATIONS? 


Compared with many other industrialized nations, the 
U.S. health care system ranks near the bottom impor- 
tant measures performance. 

recent Commonwealth Fund-supported study 
comparing preventable deaths industrialized 
countries, the United States placed last. While rates 
preventable deaths improved dramatically other 


nations between the two study periods—1997-98 and 
rate improved only slightly the U.S.The 
study researchers estimated that the U.S. had 
achieved either the average all the other countries 
analyzed the average the three top-performing 
countries, 75,000 101,000 American deaths could 
have been averted. 


Mortality Amenable Health Care, 1997-98 


150 
120 


Deaths per 100,000 population* 


Mortality Amenable Health Care, 2002-03 


120 
100 


Deaths per 100,000 population* 
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113 115 115 116 
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104 
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Countries age-standardized death rates, ages 0-74; includes ischemic heart disease. 


Data: World Health Organization (WHO) mortality files. 


Source: Adapted from E. Nolte and C. M. McKee, “Measuring the Health of Nations: Updating an Earlier Analysis,” 


Health Affairs, Jan/Feb 2008 27 (1):58-71. 
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: 


Another Commonwealth Fund study published 


May 2007 compared the U.S. with five other industrial- 
ized nations key dimensions health system perform- 
ance: quality, access, efficiency, equity, and healthy lives. 
Across the board, the U.S. health ranked last 
next U.S. the only one these countries 
without universal health insurance coverage, partly 
accounting for its poor performance. 

Specific examples from the six-country study showed 
that, addition having the highest rate preventable 
deaths, the U.S. had the highest rate infant mortality and 
tied with New and the United Kingdom for the low- 
est average healthy life expectancy. And although the U.S. 
system renowned for its state-of-the-art care, lags behind 


other countries the adoption information technology 


addition, the U.S. does poor job coordinating care for 
patients with chronic growing population. 


HOW DOES THE U.S. COMPARE WITH OTHER 
COUNTRIES SPENDING FOR HEALTH 


that could improve the quality and efficiency health care. 


The U.S. spends more per capita health care than any 
other country the world—more than double the aver- 
age among Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) industrialized nations. 2006, total 
U.S. health spending surpassed trillion, 
person, according government report published 
the journal Health Affairs.The percentage gross nation- 
product devoted health care the U.S., 16% 2006, 
far exceeds that other the Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Services, total U.S. health care 
spending will rise 20% the gross domestic product 


2016 unless health reforms are enacted. 


WHAT EXTENT DOES HEALTH SYSTEM 


PERFORMANCE VARY ACROSS THE 


Health system performance varies dramatically within the 
U.S. The Commission’s 2007 State Scorecard Health 
System Performance found substantial state-by-state varia- 
tion measures performance five broad dimen- 
sions: access care, quality care, avoidable hospital 
use and costs, equity, and healthy lives. States the 
Northeast and upper Midwest rank high many these 
measures; states with the lowest rankings tend 
concentrated the South. For example, the 
Commission found twofold difference across states 
the rates avoidable deaths. all states reduced their 
rates avoidable death that the highest performing 
state (Minnesota, with 70.2 deaths per 100,000), could 


prevent estimated 90,000 premature deaths each year. 


The U.S. spends more per capita 
health care than any other country the 
world—more than double the average 
among Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
industrialized nations. 


Six Nation Summary Ranks 
Health System Performance 


AUS CAN GER 
Note: 1=highest ranking, 6=lowest ranking. 


* Health expenditures per capita figures are adjusted for differences in cost of liv 
ing. Source: OECD, 2004 

Health expenditures data are from 2004 except Australia and Germany (2003) 
Source: Calculated by The Commonwealth Fund based on the Commonwealth Fund 


2004 International Health Policy Survey, the Commonwealth Fund 2005 Internatic 
Health Policy Survey of Sicker Adults, the 2006 Commonwealth Fund International 
Health Policy Survey of Primary Care Physicians, and the Commonwealth Fund 
Commission on a High Performance Health System National Scorecard. 


nal 


WHY DOES THE U.S. HEALTH SYSTEM FAIL 


PROMOTE HIGH PERFORMANCE? 


Access care unequal. Adequate health insurance 


coverage the most important determinant access 
health million Americans are uninsured and 
estimated million are underinsured—-making dif- 
ficult not impossible for them get the care they need 
when they need it. 

who lack health insurance are much less likely have 
regular doctor and get needed care. They also are 
less likely receive timely preventive and screening 
services and receive proper care management for 
chronic conditions. The uninsured generally have poor- 
health and live shorter lives than people with health 


insurance. 
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Health Spending Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) Countries, 2004 


Country SPPP) GDP) inpatient services 
Australia 3,120 9.6 1,198 950 926 
Austria 3,124 4.2 9.6 1,302 727 1,032 
Belgium 3,044a 4.1b 40a 3,004a 
Canada 3,165 2.8 9.9 914 792 185 1,274 
Czech Rep. 1,361 3.3 427d 336d 
Denmark 2,881 2.3 8.9 868 734 1,264 
Finland 3.1 777 770 601 
France 3,159 3.2 10.5 1,069 670 1,330 
Germany 3,043 2.1 10.6 1,061 700 100 1,182 
Greece 2,162 3.6 10.0 
Hungary 1,276 3.8 8.0 323d 252d 54d 
Iceland 3,331 10.2 1,804 767 700 
2,467 3.0 8.7 1,088 719 645 
Japan 2,249a 2.3b 8.0a 879a 704a 50a 616a 
Korea 1,149 6.8 5.6 264 421 443 
Luxembourg 5,089 7.7 8.0 1,686 1,281 2,059 
Mexico 662 2.1 6.5 225 198 221 
Netherlands 3,041 3.3 9.2 604d 148 
New Zealand 2,083 3.8 8.4 
Norway 3,966 4.6 9.7 1,623 721 1,547 
Poland 805 6.1 6.5 226 165 400 
Portugal 1,824 5.2 10.1 410 562 816 
Slovak Rep. 777a 5.9a 236a 119a 13a 409a 
Spain 2,094 3.8 8.1 543 697 825 
Sweden 2,825 3.8 9.1 885 1,381 559 
4,077 2.9 11.6 1,941 1,116 931 
U.K. 2,508 4.1 8.1 
U.S. 6,102 3.7 15.3 1,636 2,668 224 1,574 
OECD 2,552 3.8 8.8 900 712 876 


SOURCE: Anderson, Frogner, and Reinhardt, Spending OECD Countries 2004: Update," Health Affairs, 
Sept./Oct. 2007 1481-89. DATA: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, OECD Health Data 2006 (Paris: OECD, 2006). 
NOTES: Average annual growth calculated authors using national currency units 2000 gross domestic product (GDP) price level. Average 
growth rates are calculated using national currency units. Outpatient services spending includes physician, dental, and ancillary services. Inpatient services 
spending includes long-term nursing care and curative and rehabilitative care. “Other misc. services” includes personal health care, day care, home care, »hnar- 
maceuticals and other medical nondurables, therapeutic and other medical nondurables, and health administration and insurance. PPP is purchasing power 
parity. 

2003. 

1994-2003. 

Data not available for 2002, 2003, 2004. 

2002. 
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State Ranking Overall Health System Performance 


State Rank 
Top 
Second Quartile 
BB third Quartile 
BB Bottom Quartile 


Source: Commonwealth Fund State Scorecard Health System Performance, 2007 


Care inefficient. Both the care delivery and health 
insurance systems the U.S. are highly fragmented. That 
fragmentation does not support provision efficient, 
coordinated care across the continuum person's 
life—just the opposite, fact. 

Payment mechanisms not support bigh perform- 
ance. The way pay for health care the U.S.—for 
quantity care, not quality results—offers few any 
incentives better. 

Accountable leadership lacking. National leader- 
ship and collaboration among government and private 
sector leaders are needed set and achieve goals for 
high performance health system. One option explore 
national process for developing goals for health sys- 
tem performance, specific priorities and targets for 
improvement, system for monitoring and reporting 
performance, and recommended practices and policies 


achieve those targets. 


WHAT EFFECTS ARE THE SYSTEM'S FAILURES 
HAVING AMERICANS: 


Millions Americans cannot get the care they need 


when they need because they lack adequate health 
insurance 
According 2005 Commonwealth Fund survey, 


compared people five other industrialized countries 


Denied easy access care, 

many people have poorer health, 

are less productive than they could be, 
and are living shorter lives. 


that have universal coverage, Americans are more likely 
(51% vs. 13%-38%) not fill prescription; skip recom- 
mended medical tests, treatment, follow-up care; 
have forgone visit doctor clinic the past two 
years despite having medical problem, because cost. 

Denied easy access needed care, many people have 
poorer health, are less productive than they could be, and 


are living shorter lives. Findings from recent study the 


Journal the American Medical Association (JAMA) 


underscore the impact access health care coverage 
health. Near-elderly adults who were previously unin- 
sured reported significant improvements their health 
after obtaining Medicare coverage. These improvements 
were most pronounced among people with cardiovascu- 
lar disease diabetes. 

Because quality care variable and times 
unreliable, people don't get good care 
achieve good outcomes. The Commission’s 2007 State 


Scorecard Health System Performance found wide 
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differences among states. For example, the rate 


dren admitted hospital for asthma ranges from 
per 100,000 Vermont 314 per 100,000 South 
share diabetics receiving basic preven- 
tive care varies from 65% Hawaii 29% 


Mississippi. 


Uninsured Are Less Likely Report Always 
Getting the Care They Need When They 
Need It; Low-Income Adults, When Insured, 
Are Satisfied Higher-Income Adults 


Percent adults ages 18-64 reporting always 
getting care when they need 


Total Insured all Any time 
year, income year,income uninsured 
above below 
200% FPL 200% FPL 
*Compared with insured with income at/above 200% poverty, 
differences are statistically significant. 
Source: Commonwealth Fund 2006 Health Care Quality Survey. 


all states could achieve top performance, the entire 
nation would gain the following benefits: 
Twenty-two million additional adults 
would insured. 
Nearly million additional adults and million diabet- 
ics would receive recommended care. 
Some 750,000 children would immunized. 
Twenty-two million adults and million children 
would receive quality primary care. 
There would more than million fewer Medicare 
hospital admissions and readmissions per year (for sav- 
ings more than billion per year). 
Medicare would save $2-5 billion annually high-cost 
states came down the average. 
estimated 90,000 premature deaths would prevented. 


Confronted with mounting medical 

bills and debt, many Americans 

are forced make trade-offs between 
medical care and other necessities. 


The Commonwealth Fund 


Confronted with mounting medical bills and debt, 
many Americans are forced make trade-offs between 
medical care necessities. one 
Commonwealth Fund survey, 40% uninsured adults 
with medical bill problems were unable pay for basic 
necessities like food, heat, rent, and nearly 50% had 
used all their savings pay their bills. 

People with insurance coverage are also feeling squeezed. 
High out-of-pocket medical costs are eroding retirement sav- 
Employee Benefit Research Institute found that the 
share insured adults who said they'd reduced their retire- 
ment contributions because higher health care spending 
climbed from 26% 2005 36% 2006. More than half 
(53%) reported that they had cut back contributions 
other savings accounts, from 45% 2005. 
Many these negative effects fall disproportionately 
people racial and ethnic minority groups, who are more like- 
uninsured than whites. For example,African Americans 
and Hispanics are more likely lack regular health care 
provider source health care—a deficiency that carries sig- 
nificant health implications. Hispanics and Asian Americans are 
less likely report always getting medical care when they 
need also tend get less chronic care management. 


HOW CAN HEALTH SYSTEM PERFORMANCE 
IMPROVED? 


The Commonwealth Fund Commission High 
Performance Health System believes that expanding 
access health insurance coverage the single most 
important step improving health system performance. 
addition, findings from The Commonwealth Fund 2006 
Health Care Quality Survey indicate that having pri- 
mary care doctor who provides timely, well-organized 
well off-hours access, can help ensure that soci- 
ety's most vulnerable members get the care they need 
when they need it. This concept regular source 

Medical homes are particularly good providing chron- 
disease care and preventive services, which can help 
manage prevent cost medical problems. Other strategies 
identified the Commonwealth Fund Commission 
High Performance Health System include: 
Aligning incentives reward high-quality care 
Organizing the health system achieve accountable, 
coordinated care 


Investing public reporting, evidence-based medi- 


cine, and the information technology and infrastructure 


needed deliver the best care 


ing health system performance 


Many Americans Have Problems 
Paying Medical Bills Are Paying Off Medical Debt 


Percent adults ages 19-64 who had the following past year: 


Insured all year Uninsured during the year 
Not able pay Contacted Had change way Medical bills/debt Any medical bill 
medical bills collection agency* life pay being paid problem 
medical bills over time outstanding debt 


*Includes only those individuals who had bill sent collection agency when they were unable pay it. 
Source: The Commonwealth Fund Biennial Health Insurance Survey (2005). 


Hispanics and Asian Americans Are One-Quarter Adults with Medical Bill 

Likely Report Always Burdens and Debt Were Unable Pay 
Getting Medical Care When Needed for Basic Necessities 
Percent adults ages 18-64 reporting Percent adults ages 19-64 with medical bill 
always getting care when they need problems accrued medical debt: 

Percent Total Insured Insured now, 

reporting during year 


necessities (food, heat, 
rent) because 
medical bills 


against your home 
took out loan 
card debt 
Source: The Commonwealth Fund Biennial Healih Insurance Survey (2005). 


40% uninsured adults with 


medical bill problems were unable 


Source: Commonwealth Fund 2006 Health Care Quality Survey 


like food, heat, rent. 
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About Half More Hispanics and 
Asian Americans with Chronic 
Conditions Were Not Given Plans 
Manage Their Condition Home 


Percent adults ages 18-64 with any 
chronic condition who were not given 

plan from doctor nurse manage 
their condition home 


Total White African Hispanic Asian 
American American 


*Compared with whites, differences remain statistically 
significant after adjusting for income. 
Source: Commonwealth Fund 2006 Health Care Quality Survey 


Leading Democratic and Republican candidates seek 


expand health coverage through the private insurance 
market, but different leading Democratic 
candidates would require employers continue partici- 
pating the health insurance system either providing 
coverage directly contributing the cost their 
employees' coverage, Republicans support changes the 
tax code that likely would significantly reduce the role 
employers providing and financing health insurance. 

new Commonwealth Fund report, Envisioning the 
Future: The 2008 Presidential Candidates' Health Care 
Reform Proposals, identifies key differences the pro- 
posals offered the two parties: 

Only Democratic candidates support universal cover- 
age goal. 

Republican plans rely almost exclusively individual 
markets without consumer protections require insur- 
ers extend insurance coverage people poor 
health. contrast, Democrats' plans would broadly pool 
risk bring down costs and prevent insurers from deny- 
ing coverage people poor health who are older. 
Democratic proposals would retain and strengthen 
the employer role providing health insurance pay 
for part employees' coverage. Republicans propose tax 
code changes provide incentives for individuals pur- 


chase insurance the private market. 


Racial and Ethnic Differences Getting Needed Medical Care Are Eliminated 


When Adults Have Medical Homes 


Percent adults ages 18-64 reporting always getting care they need when they need 


home Regular source care, not medical home regular source care/ER 


Total White 


African American Hispanic 


Note: Medical home includes having regular provider care, réporting difficulty contacting provider phone getting 
advice and medical care weekends evenings, and always often finding office visits well organized and running time. 


Source: Commonwealth Fund 2006 Health Care Quality Survey. 


WHAT HEALTH REFORM PROPOSALS ARE THE 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES ADVANCING? 
50 
8 The Commonwealth Fund 


None the Republican candidates would require 
people carry health insurance, while the Democratic 
proposals would require some all Americans eventu- 
ally have coverage. 

date, none the Republican plans has identified 
financing sources for their proposed reforms. Several the 
Democratic plans would roll back let expire the tax cuts 
the past few years for high-income households, addi- 
tion using employer and individual contributions pre- 
miums. However, these plans are not sufficiently detailed 
determine whether they would provide adequate financing. 


WHAT ARE THE PUBLIC'S VIEWS 


HEALTH REFORM: 


New survey data from The Commonwealth Fund indicate 


that 81% Americans favor keeping some form 


employer-sponsored health insurance, order help 
extend health insurance coverage all. The survey 
report, Views Health Care Reform the 
2008 Presidential Election, also finds that: 

wide majority Democratic (67%), Republican 
(66%), and Independent (70%) voters believe that health 
insurance costs should shared individuals, employ- 
ers, and the government. 

requiring everyone have health insurance coverage— 


with government help for those who cannot support it. 68% 


Americans favor such proposal, including 80% 


Democrats, 52% Republicans, and 68% Independents. 


WHAT ARE THE VIEWS HEALTH 


CARE 
LEADERS HEALTH REFORM: 


Seventy percent health care leaders surveyed The 

Commonwealth Fund said that the next President should 

pursue universal health care coverage the same time 

policies improve health care quality, efficiency, and costs. 

Respondents the Health Care Opinion Leaders Survey 

include experts from academia and research organizations; 

health care delivery; business, insurance, and other health 
industry; and government and advocacy groups. 

Generally, these opinion leaders favored mixed pri- 
vate-public group insurance model for reform over tax 
incentives aimed the individual insurance market. 

Three five those surveyed felt that mixed private- 

public group insurance model would effective way 

achieve universal coverage, while only 40% felt that tax 
incentives would effective approach. When asked 
about controlling health care survey respon- 
dents said that tax incentives would not effective, but 


55% said that mixed private-public group insurance sys- 
tem would somewhat very effective. 

Health care leaders also expressed support for the fol- 
lowing features the presidential candidates' reform pro- 
posals: 

Implement market regulations help secure insur- 
ance for people who are sicker (86%) 


You Think Should Pay for 
Health Insurance for All Americans? 


Percent adults who say health 
insurance costs should paid for by: 


Mostly individuals 
Mostly employers 


Mostly the government 
Shared individuals, employers, and the government 


100 


Total Democrat Republican Independent 


Note: Bars do not total to 100% because survey respondents 
who refused to answer or answered “don't know” are not shown. 
Source: Analysis of the Commonwealth Fund Biennial Health 
Insurance Survey (2007) 


Mandate health insurance with subsidies for low- and 
moderate-income people (83%) 

Expand the federal-state Medicaid and SCHIP pro- 
grams include adults poverty level above (79%) 
Require employers contribute health insurance 
coverage, contributing their premiums 
broader community state pool (71%) 

Include public plan option like Medicare help 


extend health insurance coverage (69%) 


Survey respondents also expressed strong support for: 

Expanding the use information technology 
improve health care quality (70%) 

Allowing public plans like Medicare compete with 
private insurance plans (65%) 


Permitting Medicare negotiate prescription drug prices 


way reduce the growth health care costs (65%) 
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Address quality, efficiency, and costs first and then 
work achieving universal coverage 
12% 12% 
Universal coverage first, 
and then address quality, 
efficiency, costs 
14% 


HOW CAN HEALTH REFORM HELP REDUCE 
NATIONAL HEALTH SPENDING? 


Bending the Curve: Options for Achieving Savings 
and Improving Value US. Health Spending, the 
Commission High Performance Health System exam- 
ined set federal policy options with the potential 
lower national health spending: 

Promoting adoption health information technology 
hospitals and doctors' offices 

Establishing Center for Medical Effectiveness and 
Health Care Decision-Making 

Supporting patient shared decision-making 

Reducing tobacco use 


Tax incentives for individual insurance market 


Not sure 


Very effective 
Effective 


Somewhat 
effective 
32% 


Not effective 
59% 


The Commonwealth Fund 


Seven Ten Health Care Opinion Leaders Think the Next President Should Pursue 
Universal Coverage the Same Time Improving Quality, Efficiency, and Cost Control 


candidates’ plans also include provisions that would improve quality, efficiency, 
and cost control well increase coverage. your view, which the following 
provisions should the next president focus on?” 


Source: Commonwealth Fund Health Care Opinion Leaders Survey, January 2008. 


Not sure 


Universal coverage 
the same time policies 
improve quality, efficiency, and costs 
70% 


Source: Commonwealth Fund Health Care Opinion Leaders Survey, January 2008. 


Reducing obesity 


Creating positive incentives for healthy behavior 

Paying hospitals based their results, not services 
provided 

Paying fixed amounts for episodes care, instead 
for individual services 

Strengthening primary care and care coordination 

Limiting federal tax deductions for employer contri- 
butions workers' health insurance premiums 

Recalibrating payments Medicare managed care 
plans, known Medicare Advantage plans, and allowing 
Medicare use competitive bidding and negotiate pre- 
scription drug prices 

Requiring all payers adopt Medicare payment rates 


and methods for hospitals and physicians 


Three Five Opinion Leaders Feel that Mixed Private-Public Group Insurance 
Effective Approach Achieving Universal Health Coverage 


Mixed private-public group insurance system 


Not sure 
Not effective 
Very effective 29% 
Somewhat 
30% effective 
30% 


32% 


Effective 32% 


wer: | 


Two-Thirds Opinion Leaders Feel that Tax Incentives Are Not 
Effective Approach Controlling Health Care Costs 


Tax incentives for individual insurance market Mixed private-public group insurance system 
Very effective Not sure Not sure 
Very effective 
Effective 


effective 41% 
Somewhat Not 41% 
64% 
41% 
41% 


Source: Commonwealth Fund Health Care Opinion Leaders Survey, January 2008. 


The Commission concluded that combining universal 


health coverage with focused better health Policymakers have options 
information, public health, improved incentives, and 

realigned pricing mechanisms could lower national 


health expenditures initially and after decade, research and evidence-based analysis 
compared with baseline projections. That would amount inform their decisions. 


savings $1.5 trillion over years. 


Total National Health Expenditures, 2008-2017 
Projected and Various Scenarios 


Doliars trillions 


$4.5 Projected under current system 
Insurance Connector plus selected 
$4.0 individual options* 3.9 
| 
Spending current proportion (16.2%) 
GDP 
37 
$3.5 
3.0 
$3.0 
m29 
I 29 
$2.5 
25 


$2.0 
2007 2008 2009 2010 2012 2013 2014 2015 2016 2017 


* Selected individual options include improved information, payment reform, and public health. 

Data based on projected expenditures absent policy change and Lewin estimates. 
} Source: C. Schoen, S.°Guterman, A. Shih, J. Lau, S. Kasimow, A. Gauthier, and K. Davis, Bending the Curve: Options for Achieving Savings and Improving 
Value in U.S. Health Spending (New York: Commonwealth Fund Commission on a High Performance Health System, Dec. 2007) 
| 
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Sources 


The following Commonwealth 
Fund reports are all available at 
www.commonwealthfund.org 


Health Care Opinion Leaders' 
Views the Presidential 
Health Reform 
Plans (January 2008) 


The Public's Views 
Health Care Reform the 
Presidential Election 
(January 2008) 


Measuring the Health 
Nations: Updating Earlier 
Analysis (January 2008) 


Envisioning the Future: 
The 2008 Presidential 
Candidates' Health Reform 
Proposals (January 2008). 


Bending the Curve: Options 
for Achieving Savings and 
Value U.S. 
Health Spending (December 
2007) 


High Performance Health 
System for the United 
States: Ambitious 
Agenda for the Next 
President (November 2007) 


Roadmap Health 
Insurance for 
for Reform (October 2007) 


Aiming Higher: Results from 
State Scorecard Health 
System Performance 


2007) 


Mirror, Mirror the Wall: 
International Update 
the Comparative 
Performance American 
Health Care (May 2007) 


Other Sources: 


Catlin al. National Health 

Spending 2006: Year 
Change for Prescri 
Drugs. Health Affairs. 2008; 


(1): 14-29. 


McWilliams al. Health 
Previously Uninsured Adults 
After Acquiring Medicare 
Coverage. JAMA. 2007; 298 
(24): 2886-2894. 


Thorpe al. Differences 
Disease 
Source the U.S.-European 
Health Care Spending Gap. 
Health Affairs. 2007; (6): 
w676-w686. 


The Commonwealth Fund 


CONCLUSION 


matter who wins the White House, health reform will pressing domestic poli- 


issue. Despite excellence and examples health care innovation 


tered across the country, research has shown that our health system does not consis- 


tently provide care that timely, high-quality, and efficient. With more than million 


Americans either uninsured underinsured and grappling with how pay for health 


care when their families need it, the public demanding change. That demand for 


change may increase, depending how the national economy fares over the coming 


months. the same time, with annual national health spending 2006 exceeding 


trillion for the first time, policymakers will pressed for effective solutions rein 


health care costs. 


The good news that policymakers have array options explore, with 


wealth research and evidence-based analysis inform their expect the 


debate health reform play prominent role national policy discussions far 


beyond the 2008 elections. hope that this debate will result policy decisions and 


actions that improve our nation's health system. 
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talking point? turns out that yes, is. Dan Gainor, the Fox 
Business Network commentator, also vice president for 
the Business Media Institute, pro-free-market watchdog 
organization dedicated criticizing “anti-business” bias 
the media. explained interview that coverage 
the economy far more negative when Republicans are 
office. Conservatives see this sign liberal bias. the 
current political climate, Gainor adds, bad economy 
seen launching pad for Democrat and left ideas.” the 
Fox cheerleaders are correcting for what they see liberal 
slant toward negativity mainstream media. 
But such exuberance may off-putting his intended 
audience FBN, members the nervous middle class, who 
are dealing with reality. According recent Pew survey, 
percent Americans say they are not happy with their eco- 
nomic situation. Most likely, the relentlessly upbeat prattle 
from FBN’s Pollyannas will annoy the hell out them. 
times, FBN just plain dumb. Some the Murdoch 
Playmates are genuine bimbos, while others play their dopey 
roles convincingly, and the choice material they’re given 
isn’t pretty. One morning, Alexis Glick, the lusciously made- 
anchor—also Columbia graduate who has worked 
equity analyst for Goldman Sachs and directed New York 
Stock Exchange floor operations Morgan Stanley, though 
never guess from her breathless on-air persona—diz- 
zily conducts inspiring interview with woman who has 
broken the glass ceiling the all-important industry com- 
petitive beach volleyball. few other critical, breaking sto- 
ries FBN, the American economy careened into chaos 
and uncertainty, included check-cashing fraud involving 
corpse, and “the Meanest Mom the Planet” (she sold her 
teenage son’s car after finding booze under the seat!). There’s 
doubt that CNBC more journalistically serious than Fox. 
Almost any random will provide the contrast, 
but here’s just one: While featured New York Times 
columnist David Leonhardt explaining substantive economic 
policy differences among the Republican candidates, Fox was 
reporting that despite her scandalous pregnancy, people are 
still watching Jamie Lynn Spears’s show. 
usual any Murdoch outlet, there are signs the 
media mogul’s personal agenda FBN. Thus, the morning 
round-up, which Fox commentators highlight stories from 
important newspapers, includes The Wall Street Journal, the 
Financial Times, The New York Times and...the New York 
Post, the local tabloid not known for economic insight, but 
owned Murdoch. Indeed, New York Post stories are fre- 
quently mentioned FBN, often with blaring irrelevance. 

For instance, the Post’s January page-one story about the 
“fake” Jessica lookalike Lynsey Nord- 
strom”—whom the paper sent the Giants-Cowboys game 
allegedly distract Simpson’s boyfriend, Dallas quarterback 
Tony Romo, was cited several times, though this was hardly 
market-moving event. Meanwhile, the Financial Times, 
competitor the Murdoch-owned Journal, constantly 
mocked air for being “dry” and “boring.” 

Fox Business Network can fun watch, and its semi- 
populist perspective refreshing change from CNBC’s 
business jargon and narrow Wall Street-centered world- 


view. Sure, can silly, and politically biased. But what’s 
really missing from Fox is, oddly, the actual perspective and 
experience the average Joe, whom extensive lip service 
given air. 

television can that print and the Internet cannot 
show what situation looks like, and allow hear 
what the people affected have say. hear opinions 
and read numbers, peppered with updates Britney Spears, 
can read blogs. Fox Business Network talking heads drone 
length. Opinions are expressed and guesses are indus- 
triously hazarded, all without much reporting what those 
numbers look like out there America. 

And FBN were intellectually honest early 2008, 
some that reporting would necessarily less than upbeat. 
don’t meet—or hear the voices of—people losing their 
homes foreclosure, telecom workers losing their jobs, small- 
business people struggling with health-care costs. never 
even meet FBN’s favorite protagonist: the consumer trying 
make ends meet. don’t see the neighborhoods Cleve- 
land that have been devastated the mortgage mess. Mur- 
doch knows how make news entertaining, but economic 
news greatly enlivened real human beings, stories, and 
scenes. Even CNBC has done some its best work—though 
does this far too rarely—when it’s gone beyond pontification 
about the latest indicators talk some nonpundits. Fox 
reporters, too, rarely leave the studio (except film updates 
from the trading floor). Curiously, given its repeated com- 
mitment Main Street, small-business people are nearly 
invisible workers FBN’s bullish world, unusual 
place inhabited entirely pundits, analysts, and financiers. 
wonder nobody’s watching. 

Fox doesn’t yet give the business class reason switch 
its dial from CNBC. And it’s probably tough build 
audience beyond Wall Street for business and economic news 
(though, who often covers economic issues for 
nonbusiness audience, I’d hate believe this!). People 
care deeply about economic issues—after all, the economy 
the top-rated issue for voters this election cycle—but may 
find them too boring, or, for that matter, stressful, follow 
day-to-day. engage normal Americans, talking heads will 
not enough. find its audience, Fox may have deliver 
more than good cheer and beach volleyball. see what’s 
really happening the American economy—and provide 
better television—it may necessary leave the party 
the Murdoch 

can’t say wholeheartedly wish FBN success. CNBC 
still provides the smarter, more realistic financial cover- 
age for its elite viewers. But there’s surely need for 
network asking: How’s capitalism working for the rest 
us? serious journalistic approach that question would 
surely find plenty material and might well find audi- 
ence. But it’s not hard understand why Rupert Murdoch 
might resist it. 


LIZA FEATHERSTONE Knight-Bagehot Fellow Economics and 
Business Journalism Columbia University, and the author Selling 
Women Short: The Landmark Battle for Workers’ Rights Wal-Mart. 
She occasional guest CNBC, well Fox News, but has yet 
appear FBN. 
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The Grave Dancer 


Sam Zell and Tribune’s fate 


GRAPHIC HANNAH FAIRFIELD 


HOW DOES WORK? 


RYAN CHITTUM 


WHEN THE TRIBUNE COMPANY WENT 
private December, Sam Zell com- 
pleted deal that many had said 
couldn’t get done. Now comes the hard 
part—staying solvent. 

unusual two-phase deal, 
Employee Stock Ownership Plan set 
Zell borrowed nearly billion 
Wall Street buy all 240 million 
Tribune’s outstanding shares, taking 
the company private and leaving the 
employee plan holding all the stock. 
The real-estate tycoon put just $315 
million his own money and got the 
right buy about percent the 
company’s stock for $500 $600 mil- 
lion over the next decade. 

The gives Tribune Company 
workers big stake the future the 
company, but little say what that fu- 
ture will be. Despite his small investment, 
Zell became chairman and CEO part 
the deal. The company loaded itself 
with much debt that will struggle 
pay the interest—about billion year. 
you see below, that nearly much 


Zell created employee stock fund that borrowed money buy all the shares the Tribune 


Company, turning the publicly traded company into private one owned the employee fund. 
The employees leveraged their future retirement benefits, and assumed most the risk. Zell has 
invested only $315 million his own money but will reap enormous benefits the company 


succeeds, will Tribune employees. 


Represents 
$100 million 


$4.5 billion 


Existing debt carried 
the Tribune 
Company 


4 
& 


$7.7 billion 


New.debt assumed 
the pension plan when 
bought all 240.5 
the 
Tribune Company 


| 


MERE: 


$315 million 

The entire amount Sam 
Zell has invested. With it, 
has the option 
purchase percent all 
the stock for $500 $600 
million within ten years. 


Sa) 
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$11.2 billion 


Total debt carried 
the employee plan 
after the asset sales 


billion 


Expected sold: 
the Chicago Cubs, 
Wrigley Stadium, 
stake Comcast 
SportsNet Chicago, and 
some real-estate 
holdings 


Sources: Tribune Company; Fitch Ratings; Deutsche Bank, 
Benchmark Equity Research. Photograph by the Associated Press 


its 2008 estimated cash flow. Tribune 
has little room for error. 

blunt-talking motorcycle rider who 
wears jeans and cowboy boots Wall 
Street meetings, Zell known for im- 
peccable timing, which displayed 
February when sold Equity Office 
Properties Trust for $39 billion, record 
price commercial real estate’s peak. 
When made his bid for Tribune last 
April, got commitments from banks 
the midst lending frenzy. That 
wouldn’t have happened even three 
months later, the lending environ- 
ment began unravel. 

But since April, Tribune’s outlook 
has dimmed. Its publishing revenues 
percent the third quarter. That, 
turn, has bond markets edge. The 
price insuring Tribune debt the 
credit-default-swaps market implies 
likelihood default the next five 
years more than percent, enor- 
mous number for company fresh 
deal, though one that’s inflated the 
panicked state the credit markets. 


HOW LIKELY SUCCEED? 


February, Zell announced that the com- 
pany would lay off five hundred 
employees—about two percent its 
workforce—because continued de- 
terioration advertising revenues, and 
thus cash flow. 

default wouldn’t necessarily mean 
bankruptcy, since Tribune could try 
negotiate new terms with creditors. 
But that’s small solace for employees 
being asked tie future retirement 
savings company staggering under 
debt. Under the Esop, Tribune ended 
its payments employees’ 401(k)s and 
will instead fund their retirements with 
company stock equal five percent 
salary. (It will also put three percent 
plan.) 

Still, Tribune has something 
chance. Zell used because the 
employee-owned structure eliminates 
federal income tax, which cost Tribune 
average $332 million year from 2004 
2006. Tribune will also longer pay 
dividend, which saves $201 million 
year. And paying employees with 


stock instead cash, will save tens 
millions dollars more annually. All 
that will give the company cash-flow 
cushion. Zell has also said will sell 
some assets pay down debt, and count 
him eventually make money the 
company’s real estate. 2012, Tribune 
expects have percent its debt 
paid down, and nearly half the debt 
paid down within decade. 

Zell known the Grave Dancer, 
for buying distressed real estate the 
cheap. Succeeding with Tribune de- 
pends arresting the alarming pace 
deterioration its newspapers—thus 
the fresh tensions the Los Angeles 
Times and elsewhere. the compa- 
ny’s revenues continue plunge, 
amount financial engineering will 
save it, and Zell may instead called 
the Grave Digger. 


RYAN CHITTUM writes the Opening Bell column 
for The Audit, our daily business-journalism 
critique CJR.org. HANNAH FAIRFIELD 
graphics editor for The New York Times. 


Wall Street estimates Tribune will have $1.16 billion cash flow 2008, slightly from estimated $1.12 
billion 2007. The nearly billion estimated initial annual debt service will eat much that, leaving the 
company extremely vulnerable. The company’s cash position will helped because money that was 
previously going dividends and federal income tax can help pay down debt. also estimates can save 
$227 million over five years using Tribune stock instead cash for employees’ retirement benefits. 


Annual debt payment 


2008 estimated cash flow 


valuable assets, like 

From dividends From percent the 

| federal Food Network and 

all it could sell if faced 

with cash shortages. 
However, with profits declining across Tribune’s newspaper 
and television business segments, its outlook question. 
150 
100 
PUBLISHING 
ENTERTAINMENT 
Quarterly profits 
from each segment 
TELEVISION 
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Blogging the Long War 


Bill Roggio wants your source for conflict coverage 


PAUL MCLEARY 


For much the twentieth century, Americans co-existed with the 
country’s armed forces way don’t anymore. the 1940s and 
millions Americans served the fight against imperial Japan 
and Hitler’s Germany, well Kim Sung’s North Korea and its 
Chinese allies; the sixties, millions boomers wore the uniform 
the jungles Vietnam large bases Europe, Asia, and 
the States. Service, the possibility service, was way life. 


After the draft was abolished the 1970s, the military 
increasingly became institution apart from society large, 
process that was hastened the “peace dividend” that 
followed the end the cold war, which allowed for sig- 
nificant downsizing the armed forces. While those who 
served pass along the tradition subsequent 
generations, those who didn’t hardly gave the armed services 
thought. was arrangement that seemed work 
well for both groups long peace prevailed. 

When the United States invaded Iraq 2003, among the 
seven-hundred-odd embedded with combat 
units were few who were familiar with the military any 
intimate way. many critics, especially those with 
experience, this revealed itself the press’s coverage the 
war, which they felt often missed the mark when came 
explaining the hows and the whys the fight, well the 
mundane realities military life and culture. wasn’t long 
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before rash blogs—dubbed “mil- 
blogs” and written soldiers the field 

and civilians back home, many whom 

were veterans—emerged describe life 

military war and complain about 
the press’s failings, real imagined. 
Anyone familiar with the way milblog- 
gers set upon and picked apart series 

controversial dispatches Private 

Scott Beauchamp, active-duty soldier 
serving Iraq, published last summer 
The New Republic, has good sense 

the kind in-the-weeds analysis this 

community capable of. 

with any other niche the blogo- 
sphere, some heavy hitters soon began 
separate themselves from the milblog 
pack. Sites like Blackfive, The Mudville 
Gazette, MichaelYon.com, and BillRog- 
gio.com became favorites for war geeks 
and anyone else looking for insiderish 
news and critiques from decidedly pro- 
military perspective. Each fills certain 
role—Blackfive the irreverent, often 
partisan, group blog; Yon the roving, 
embedded reporter; and Mudville 
more aggregation other milblogs. 
Bill Roggio, though, former Army sig- 
nalman and infantryman who runs The 
Long War Journal (which replaced Bill- 
Roggio.com) and writes most its posts, 
has his sights something grander. 
September 2007, Roggio, along with his 
business partner, Paul Hanusz, created 
nonprofit company—Public Multime- 
dia Inc. Their goal develop 
first-of-its-kind media entity made 
independent reporters, home 
and abroad, dedicated solely report- 
ing terrorism, so-called small wars, 
and counterterrorism efforts around 
the world, the kind fine-grained detail that 
the mainstream press never will, and, much possible, 
without overt partisan bent. they succeed, could 
join small but promising group Web-based reporting 
and analysis operations that focus single beat—Talking 
Points Memo and The Politico U.S. politics, ProPublica 
investigations, and now, maybe, The Long War Journal 
conflict reporting. 

There certainly plenty for Roggio’s operation cover. 
Beyond Iraq and Afghanistan, small, armed groups have 
succeeded recent years disrupting civilian life and giv- 
ing governments fits places diverse Algeria, Nigeria, 
Thailand, Peru, and the Philippines. The temptation, par- 
ticularly the U.S., has been lump any such group with 
Islamist leanings with Qaeda, but many are fueled 
country-specific mixes economic issues, tribal histories, 
and local politics. There are many reasons why the main- 
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stream press has paid little attention these groups, the 
primary one being that most don’t pose immediate—or 
least immediately obvious—threat core U.S. interests: 
the government isn’t talking publicly about them, nei- 
ther the press. But digital technology makes possible 
for anyone, including terrorist groups, speak global 
audience. As-Sahab, Qaeda’s media wing, for instance, 
releases videos all over the Web, and sites such the Kavkaz 
Center, based Chechnya, report and encourage global 
jihad. With little money and know-how, disenfranchised 
group can broadcast—and raise funds—worldwide. Coupled 
with the demonstrated ability Qaeda franchise, and 
the current dissatisfaction around the world with many 
the post-9/11 policies, becomes clear that these 
seemingly disparate groups are critical part larger 
military- and foreign-policy tableau confronting the U.S. 
the twenty-first century. 

For the past several years, Roggio, working largely 
one-man bureau, has been the forefront reporting 
these groups and how they’re being confronted militarily. 
His process, explains it, scour English-language 
media that has learned trust these countries, and 
vet, amplify, and contextualize what finds there with his 
own sources the U.S. intelligence community, Israel, Iraq, 
and elsewhere. this adds his own expertise. “Bill has 
what lot journalists reporting the conflict lack: 
background military science and history,” says Patty, 
whom helped send the Philippines last year. 

“It’s not just that happened’—a bomb went off, sniper 
rifle was found, etc. It’s what that means... strategic 
operational level; and the local situation, understand 
what means tactically.” 

and Afghanistan, not surprisingly, that Roggio 
has done his most ambitious work. How many Americans— 
even those paying close attention the wars—can tell you 
what Operation Anaconda is? Operation Arrowhead Rip- 
per? Both were major offensive operations the U.S. mili- 
tary against the Taliban and Qaeda, respectively, involv- 
ing thousands American troops and significant casualties. 
The mainstream press did cover these operations they 
happened, but there was little follow-up and, more impor- 
tant, few attempts situate each broader strategic and 
tactical context. Roggio, meanwhile, provided daily updates 
Arrowhead Ripper last summer, including the kind 
historical and tactical context that doesn’t typically appear 
mainstream coverage: 


Back May, noted that Diyala has become the main hub 
Qaeda’s operations. Qaeda Iraq made Baqubah the 
capital its rump Islamic State Iraq last year. Since the 
inception the Baghdad Security Plan mid-February, the 
security situation, which was deteriorating after U.S. forces 
pulled back last fall, has markedly worsened. Qaeda has pre- 
pared fighting positions, supply bases, traps, bomb-rigged 
buildings, and training camps the Ameri- 
can intelligence official and U.S. military officer informed 
that Qaeda operating along the lines Hezbollah’s 
military structure Lebanon. Qaeda attacks the region 
proved this, series assaults along the Iranian border and 
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elsewhere the province bore the hallmark well-led, 
well-trained fighting unit. 


It’s unrealistic, course, expect general-interest news 
operation into that kind detail about every military 
operation—and the better ones have military specialists who 
add occasion. Roggio’s greatest service, then, 
may the way picks where the mainstream press 
leaves off, giving readers simultaneously more specific and 
holistic understanding the battlefield. 

Last September, Roggio wrote about Operation Lightning 
Hammer Iraq, which the U.S. military flushed out 
pockets Qaeda fighters Iraq’s northern provinces. 
Putting the fight context, wrote: 


3aqubah itself was cleared Qaeda during Operation 
Arrowhead Ripper, which was launched June. The Bagh- 
dad Security Plan and Phantom Thunder and Phantom Strike 
operations—which focused Qaeda and the Shia extrem- 
ist cells the Baghdad Belts—have pushed Qaeda opera- 
tions into regions Ninewa, Kirkuk, Salahadin, and Diyala 
provinces. This rolling series operations designed 
keep Qaeda off balance, prevent the terrorists from reorga- 
nizing safe havens new regions, and expanding the security 
perimeter beyond Baghdad. 


It’s fair ask whether the average American needs, let 
alone wants, this kind detail about military strategy. Prob- 
ably not—The Long War Journal averages about six thousand 
visits day, according its Site Meter numbers. But the war 
Iraq changing, General David Petraeus’s counterinsur- 
gency effort matures the countryside. Earlier this year, 
spent few weeks embedded with the Army’s Second Stryker 
Brigade Combat Team the Agur Quf region northwest 
Baghdad. many ways, what the combat team doing there 
microcosm the larger fight for Iraq—classic counter- 
insurgency, slow, methodical fight waged within complex 
web relationships and power centers. The American forces 
spend much their time trying build trust among the 
Sunni and Shia sheiks, the Iraqi Army, the Iraqi police, and 
the Sons Iraq (groups Iraqi civilians organized local 
sheiks and “reformed” insurgent leaders assist keeping 
the peace), any whom might be—and often are—working 
cross-purposes. 

Such low-level political maneuvering not the stuff 
splashy, front-page feature, but the nature the war 
America now fighting, and going almost completely 
uncovered the mainstream media. This Roggio’s beat. 


Changed Lives 

2004, Roggio started blogging about the war using 
his military knowledge put things context for family 
and friends. spent hours the evening and during his 
lunch breaks scouring open-source material buried gov- 
ernment and military Web sites, clattering away the key- 
board after his wife Jennie nurse) and three kids went 
bed. was during the second battle for Fallujah November 
2004, however, that began focus his effort. had been 
posting detailed battle maps Iraq’s Anbar province his 


site, showing where Marine and Army units were meeting 
the stiffest resistance from insurgent groups who harassed 
them with roadside bombs and the occasional ambush. 

the spring 2005, new group readers began log- 
ging Roggio’s site. The Marines Anbar province were 
embroiled deadly game cat-and-mouse, and looking 
for any tactical advantage they could find. Officers with the 
Regimental Combat Team discovered Roggio’s site and 
began using information source, calling his site the 
“Command Chronology Western seems that log- 
ging his site was faster and easier than going through 
their own intelligence channels, and Roggio managed 
provide much the same information that Marine analysts 
were reporting—without the red tape. The Marines eventu- 


ally invited Roggio come spend some time with them 
the front line Iraq. Recalling those early days, Roggio says, 
was just working from home, putting things context, 
explaining it, and they invited come and embed.” After 


talking over with his wife, started raising money for his 
trip through his Web site, took unpaid leave absence 
from his job software engineer, and November 2005 
left for one-month embed. 

Since that original trip, Roggio’s life has changed dramati- 
cally. has traveled three more times and Afghani- 
stan once, left his job, and writes about “small wars” full time, 
funded entirely reader contributions. also serves 
adjunct fellow the Foundation for Defense Democracies, 
think tank dedicated “fighting the ideologies that drive 
terrorism,” among other things. 

Roggio, who thirty-eight, met thirty-seven-year-old Paul 
Hanusz the spring 2006, after Hanusz responded one 
his fundraising drives for upcoming embed. The two 
live couple towns apart the undifferentiated subur- 
ban sprawl southern New Jersey, and Hanusz, who was 
working bank the time, was devoted reader 
milblogs, even though had never served the military. 
told that when learned what Roggio was doing, 
decided that, rather than simply stew about what consid- 
ers the inadequate coverage the wars the mainstream 
press, would part solution. The two met for lunch, 
“and knew was something wanted continue with,” 
Hanusz says. “The question was where with it.” 
researching how set and fund nonprofit media 
operation, Hanusz came across the work Charles Lewis— 
the founder the Center for Public Integrity—on nonprofit 
journalism, and saw model thought could emulate. 
“CPI isn’t monstrous organization,” Hanusz says, “but it’s 
solid organization, and it’s got enough staff put out 
good pieces, and substantial pieces.” Hanusz left his job 
June 2007, and has been working full time the business 
end For now, still relies donations from readers, 
which Roggio and Hanusz liken membership drives, 
and they want borrow further from the model and 
NPR, which includes corporate sponsorships and foundation 
grants, well content-distribution deals. 

Neither Roggio nor Hanusz would give about 
present financial situation, but beyond the fact that both have 
managed make this full time, they have also hired 


seven staff members, the tech and editorial sides, and 
helped send sixteen reporters far Iraq, Afghanistan, and 
the Philippines cover the “Long War.” 

For B.A. Patty, the reporter who went the Philippines, 
PMI covered his plane ticket, two nights Manila hotel, 
combat life insurance—which can run over hundred dollars 
day—and furnished him with media credentials, something 
that difficult for unaffiliated bloggers and other “citizen 


The Marines discovered 
Roggio’s site and began 
source, calling the 
‘Command Chronology 
Western 


journalists” get. Daveed Gartenstein-Ross, another inde- 
pendent reporter who traveled Iraq May 2007 with 
help, got insurance and credentials, and Roggio lent him 
body armor and helmet. Beyond that, Gartenstein-Ross says 
Roggio drew his considerable network sources, contacts, 
and expertise serve mentor, something apparently 
does with all the bloggers gets involved with. “He was 
always there talk things through, fact-checker, and 
give his perspective,” Gartenstein-Ross told me. 

the U.S. press continues scale back coverage Iraq 
and Afghanistan, Hanusz and Roggio see opportunity 
grow. They say that they have been contacted number 
journalists, including some from established organiza- 
tions, about assistance getting Iraq Afghanistan. “So 
there are folks that are interested, that have credentials, that 
don’t have any way get the moment,” says Hanusz. 
“What like do, eventually, offer turnkey solution 
where we’ve got body armor and Toughbooks and commu- 
nication equipment.” 


Straight Man 

The Long War Journal doesn’t have the field entirely itself. 
The Internet has its share sites and blogs writing about the 

issues confronting the American military Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. Sites like the Small Wars Journal and the Counterterror- 
ism Blog, for example, are group efforts that deal more snap 

analysis. What sets LWJ apart, Roggio insists, his focus 

reporting. “Not lot people really that,” says. has 

been ahead the coverage curve the occasional significant 

story—he predicted, for instance, the truce between the Paki- 
stani government and the Taliban North Waziristan nine 

months before happened, and identified Qaeda camps 

North and South Waziristan long before the mainstream 

press started paying much attention the fighting between 

the Pakistani government and the Taliban. 
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Had Roggio’s ‘ratlines’ 
story appeared under 
Seymour Hersh’s byline, 
would have received 
major play the press. 


His story from December 2007 the “ratlines” many 
American military officials say Iran was using move sup- 
plies and weapons into Iraq interesting illustration 
both the kind journalistic work The Long War Journal 
can produce and its limited ability influence the broader 
news agenda. work investigative reporting, had all 
the elements editor mainstream publication would 
want: important, undercovered story, confident point 
view, and sources the reporter trusts. was accompanied 
multimedia presentation detailing the routes from Iran 
Iraq, including purported “distribution hubs” inside Iraq. 
can’t help but think that the story had appeared under, say, 
Seymour Hersh’s byline, would have received major play. 
had U.S. military officials providing intelligence—albeit 
anonymously—that pointed what they said was major 
smuggling ring from Iran Iraq. was, the piece got 
virtually zero pick-up the mainstream press. 

Astory like this has real political implications, and Roggio 
says that he’s confident his sources, and that worked 
hard check their assertions (the story was never challenged, 
either). “Military people obviously came me, 


” 


told me, 
“because they wanted the story out there. People who 
deal with this stuff day-in-and-day-out basis—captains, 
majors. That’s job reporter.” 

Roggio takes that job seriously. What you won’t find 
The Long War Journal, least not overtly, politics. That’s 
design. “I’m trying create environment where read- 
ers can get away from the political pointing that think 
see lot news reporting,” Roggio says. just want 
explain what happening the theater, without the 
politics.” Toward that end, deletes any reader comments 
posted The Long War Journal that sees venturing 
into politics, and, while says doesn’t consider ideol- 
ogy when selecting the bloggers supports, does care- 
fully vet the information the stories they produce, only 
publishing the those few that meet his standards for 
accuracy and impartiality. “The entire war has been over- 
both sides,” says. “Obviously, there 
political angle, and I’m not saying ignore it, but want 
able tell you where the new Qaeda safe haven is, 
why the Pakistani military losing battles the Taliban 
the Northwest Frontier province—that’s what I’m interested 
telling people.” 

Having read The Long War Journal for several years, can 
comfortably say that while Roggio pro-soldier—he wants 
the U.S. military succeed its job Iraq and Afghanistan— 
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does, fact, work hard playing straight politically; 

tries describe and explain the tactics the mission, 
whether they are working not. Yet there have been times 

when Roggio has done disservice aligning with 

bloggers who are more about pushing conservative agenda. 
early 2005, for instance, took part the campaign that 
chief news executive Eason Jordan after Jor- 
dan suggested, during off-the-record discussion Davos, 
Switzerland, that the U.S. military had targeted journalists 

war zones. Roggio created site called “Easongate” with 

Matthew Currier Burden from Blackfive, whose goal was 

pressure CNN take some kind disciplinary action against 

Jordan. Once the site was live, Roggio and Currier Burden 

were joined group partisan conservatives: Brian Scott 

from The Blue State Conservatives blog, Josh Manchester 
The Adventures Chester, Mike Krempasky RedState.org, 
and the writer LaShawn Barber. matter Roggio’s original 

motivation, effectively became partisan operation. 

Still, Andrew Cochran, the founder the nonpartisan 
Counterterrorism Blog, says simply that “Bill wants win. 
don’t know he’s necessarily pro-Bush. wrote often last 
year about the failures the Iraq strategy.” 


Niche Found 

Agur Quf, Captain Glen Helberg and his troops Charlie 
Company, part the Second Stryker Brigade Combat Team, 
are preparing for upcoming push the Iraqi Army’s 
Muthana brigade into the region from its base near the Bagh- 
dad airport. all measures, the brigade one the most 
professional the fledgling Iraqi Army. Sunni, General 
Nasser, heads the unit, but it’s comprised mostly Shia foot 
soldiers, and the Sunnis the area claim terrified 
them. Earlier the war, Muthana had operated the area, 
and reportedly treated the local population brutally, much 
that several meetings with American commanders, local 
Sunni sheiks said that they would move the unit comes 
back. How successful Helberg and his soldiers are not 
just keeping the peace between this Iraqi brigade and the 
locals, but building trust both sides, just one example 
the kind thing that will help determine whether there 
hope for fixing what’s broken Iraq—or least for the 
play constructive role there. 

and Afghanistan are being squeezed off the front 
page, speak, our mainstream media. Bill Roggio and 
all milbloggers together—will never replace the 
mainstream press full-service source conflict cover- 
age. But they don’t have to. Because they will cover the story 
Captain Helberg and Charlie Company when the main- 
stream and they will cover way—with the kind 
empathy born shared experience—that the mainstream 
press can’t. long U.S. troops are engaged around the 
world—and the extent that struggle against terrorism 
remains central our foreign policy the years come, 
this will the case—there will people who want reliable 
information about what they are to, how they’re fighting, 
how they’re being led. Bill Roggio has found his niche. csr 


PAUL MCLEARY staff writer for the Columbia Journalism Review. 


Out Focus 


How indie dogma undercuts the documentary 


MICHAEL MASSING 


Recently, attended screening the documentary Meeting 
Resistance, inside look the Iraqi insurgency. was eager see 
it. Few Western journalists had managed penetrate the insur- 
gency, and the glimpse offered the documentary was original 
enough garner showings West Point, Centcom, and Camp 
Victory Baghdad—part effort the U.S. military educate 
its soldiers about the adversary they face. added lure, the 


film’s directors, Molly Bingham and Steve Connors, were 
going hand take questions. 

the core Meeting Resistance footage from inter- 
views with nearly dozen insurgents living the Baghdad 
neighborhood Adhamiya. Each identified with simple 
generic tag. Each makes startling observations. The Teacher, 
man with three children, describes stockpiling 
weapons for use killing collaborators. The Traveler, poor 
laborer who says spent twenty years fighting alongside 
the Palestinians before returning Iraq, boasts about the 
quality the insurgents’ intelligence. When Paul Wolfowitz 
visited Baghdad, claims, they knew “what time comes 
in, what time leaves...even his room number.” The Fugi- 
tive says that the Americans detained his mother that he’d 
turn himself in; whether she’s released not, announces, 

will stay the resistance.” The Syrian describes coming 
Iraq perform jihad; The Imam discusses the key part 


clerics are playing encouraging resis- 
tance; and The Wife discloses how she 


uses her abaya carry weapons and 

messages without being detected. 

yearn martyred,” she declares. The 

portrait given that amovement that 

thoroughly disciplined, unwaveringly 

courageous, and utterly determined. 

why the insurgents fight, how- 

ever, Meeting Resistance seemed less 

sure-footed. The film gives prominent 

attention professor Baghdad Uni- 
versity who, having studied the insur- 
gency, offers some precise figures about 

its composition. Eighty-five percent 
the movement, says, “is motivated 

religion,” with young men impelled 

Islam regard “every aggressor, ev- 
ery occupier, enemy they should 

fight.” Thirteen percent are motivated 
“by patriotism, tribal codes, revenge 

reprisal” response “the bad ac- 
tions the occupation.” The remaining 
percent are Baathists from the former 
regime. their interviews, several in- 
surgents attest the part Islam played 

their decision oppose the Ameri- 
cans. Others, however, mention differ- 
ent sorts motivations. remember 
what they did during the war, 

friends that they says The War- 
rior. Whenever American tanks and sol- 
diers passed by, adds, felt fire 

heart.” The Traveler describes 

acquaintance who, after being roughed 
the Americans, goes out and buys 

rocket launcher, which promptly uses 

against them. “My ideology national- 
The Traveler observes, declaring 
that “this the greatest opportunity 

establish the core Arab unity.” That 
didn’t sound very Islamic. 

During the question-and-answer period, some audience 

members picked these discrepancies. One woman 

said that, before attending the screening, she had watched 

the trailer the film the Internet and that had asked, 
“What would you someone invaded your That, 
she said, left the strong impression that nationalism was the 

main motivator behind the insurgency. Yet the film itself, she 

went on, strongly suggested that Islam was. Which was it? 

Responding, Molly Bingham said that when she and her co- 
director began their research, May 2003, the insurgency 
had been largely secular outlook but that over the course 
their interviewing, the occupation toughened, the popula- 
tion had undergone transformation, growing more radical 

and more religious. 


That seemed critical observation. Why, wondered, 
wasn’t the film? Other pertinent information seemed 
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Old school End Sight skewers the war Iraq with simple interviews and straightforward narration. 


missing well. During discussion the insurgents’ 
determination silence traitors, for instance, body 
shown lying river. Was this man fact traitor? What 
were the circumstances behind his death? The film did not 
say. another point, after fighter describes the care the 
insurgents take avoid civilian casualties, are shown the 
aftermath car bomb which hundred people were 
killed wounded. Who was behind the attack? The insur- 
gents? so, what did that say about their stated concern for 
civilian casualties? Again, explanation. There were many 
other ambiguities this sort. So, while awed the direc- 
tors’ courage and tenacity gathering their material, came 
away from the screening frustrated the gaps saw the 
finished product (not mention the generally rosy way 
which the insurgents were portrayed). 

was familiar feeling. I’ve seen lot documentaries 
lately; indeed, they’re hard avoid. They’re celebrated 
Sundance, awarded prime slots HBO, given lengthy runs 
art houses. They’ve even commanded the attention the 
Nobel judges. With digital technology bringing down the cost 
production, sometimes seems that everyone south 
Twenty-third Street Manhattan making documentary, 
and the term “indie” invoked with the same reverence once 
reserved for “auteur.” 

Why, then, when viewing these films, often feel 
bored, disgruntled, and perplexed? Watching Unreason- 
able Man, for instance, chronicle Ralph Nader’s 
consumer gadfly, public advocate, and national politician, 
became annoyed its sketchy and selective treatment his 
role the 2000 presidential campaign. Sitting through Shut 
and Sing, Barbara Kopple and Cecilia Peck’s examination 
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the storm that engulfed the Dixie Chicks after their lead 
singer said she was ashamed that George Bush was from 
Texas, became impatient with the shapeless sequences from 
their domestic lives and the interminable discussions their 
career prospects. Watching When the Levees Broke, Spike 
Lee’s meditation Hurricane Katrina and its cataclysmic 
effects New Orleans, found myself counting down the 
minutes player yet another redundant inter- 
view storm sequence was offered up. 

too many cases, documentaries seem omit critical 
information. fail provide important context. neglect 
follow interesting leads. leave impressions that are 
never backed up. All all, something seems missing. 
And, based spate viewing, think know what is: 
narrator. all the above-mentioned films, there 
narration voice-over, guiding intelligence help the 
viewer make sense the kaleidoscope images and inter- 
views being presented. This not chance. the world 
indie filmmaking, narration verboten. seen old- 
fashioned and heavy-handed, device more appropriate 
slow-footed journalism than cutting-edge art. It’s considered 
far more effective let the story “tell have quietly 
unfold the viewer can discover his own. The only 
type outside intervention allowed “intertitles,” those 
scribbled info cards that seem lifted from silent movies. 

With the right subject and right filmmaker, the no-narra- 
tion approach can effective. good example The War 
Room, Chris Hegedus and Pennebaker’s fly-on-the-wall 
look the 1992 Clinton presidential campaign.) more, 
the lack narrator not the only source the documentary 
blues. Clumsiness, self-indulgence, and political tendentious- 
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Details, details Meeting Resistance fails clear ambiguities and inconsistencies about 


ness play part well. Nonetheless, the failure use nar- 
rator often key drawback, one that can turn even the most 
compelling footage into mish-mash. 

Darwin’s Nightmare good example. Directed the 
Austrian filmmaker Hubert Sauper and nominated for 
Academy Award 2006, the movie describes the destruc- 
tive train events set motion when, the 1960s, the Nile 
perch was introduced into Africa’s Lake Victoria. voracious 
species, the fish quickly devoured most other life the lake. 
After its flavorful white meat was discovered Europe and 
Japan, demand for the fish boomed, and the perch trade 
flourished. one many powerful images, Darwin’s Night- 
mare shows giant Soviet-era cargo planes touching down 
Mwanza, town the Tanzanian shore the 
lake. Taking fifty-five tons the fish, they’re barely able 
lift off. Meanwhile, the bellies the locals unfilled. 
The film offers harrowing look the collateral damage 
the perch trade—the sad-eyed street prostitutes who service 
the Russian pilots; the destitute families fishermen who 
succumb either the crocodiles the lake; and, 
one the most disturbing scenes I’ve ever seen film, 
the filthy, festering open-air pits where the maggot-infested 
carcasses the filleted perch are dried and fried before being 
carried off for sale locals too poor afford the flesh 
the fish itself. 

While effectively evoking this bleak backwater, the film 
simultaneously explores reports that the cargo planes that 
fly pick the fish arrive not empty, local notables 
maintain, but filled with weapons for use Africa’s endless 
civil wars. After various tantalizing clues are offered up, 
Russian pilot finally confesses camera that, his flights 


down Africa, does indeed bring weapons with him, 
offloading them Angola before traveling Johannes- 
burg pick grapes for the return trip Europe. So, the 
pilot says his broken English, “the childrens Angola 
received guns for Christmas, and European children receives 
grapes.” Explosive and wrenching, the revelation seems the 
final brilliant stroke piercing parable about the cruel 
logic global capitalism. 

Yet, watched, the old feelings irritation and befud- 
dlement began rise. Darwin’s Nightmare uses narra- 
tor, just the occasional intertitle impart some shards 
information, and the results are often confounding. one 
point, for instance, the film shows some grainy clips 
ecological conference Kenya where some platitudes are 
uttered about the quality the lake’s fish, but these pass 
quickly that it’s hard tell what’s going on. describing 
the perch trade, the film shows the plant where the fish are 
packaged, but we’re never told how much the workers make 
what broader benefits the plant may have produced for 
the community. The discussion the arms-for-fish pipeline 
seems especially muddled. his determination avoid 
narration, Sauper one point has night watchman 
fish research institute read few lines from investigative 
article regional newspaper. The journalist who wrote 
the piece interviewed, but fleeting fashion that 
can’t tell how arrived his conclusions. What’s more, the 
climactic admission from the Russian pilot seems diverge 
from the one offered the journalist—a variance that the 
film makes effort address. 

None this mattered the reviewers. Most raved, with 
several singling out Sauper’s filmmaking techniques for 
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praise. “Rather than use voice-over talking-head expert 

interviews,” A.O. Scott wrote The New York Times, “he 

allows the dimensions the story emerge through one- 
on-one conversation and acutely observed visual detail.” 
Kenneth Turan the Los Angeles Times wrote approvingly 
Sauper’s “willingness avoid hectoring voice-overs and 

simply talk quietly with his subjects.” And, The Washing- 
ton Post, Ann Hornaday noted that Sauper “takes his time 

building his case, never inserting his own editorial voice but 

letting the Tanzanians, and occasionally representative 
the World Bank European Union United Nations 
some other interchangeable part Ineffective and Cynical 

Bureaucracy Writ Large, tell their own story.” This pre- 
posterous—Sauper’s “editorial voice” informs every frame 
his film. It’s just not overt. (This suggests another common 

problem with narrator-less films; while pretending have 

point view, they often have very strong one.) 

For all its shortcomings, Darwin’s Nightmare remains 
impressive and haunting film, one fully deserving Oscar 
consideration. Had offered less art and more information, 
however, might have actually won. 


THE ROOTS the bias against narration run deep. They 
can traced back the 1950s and the rise cinéma 
that time, some French filmmakers began using 
small cameras and unobtrusive sound equipment record 
natural action and authentic dialogue—part effort 
get the true nature reality. Narration and voice- 
over were shunned disrupting the sense intimacy 
and authenticity they were trying achieve. the 1960s 
and early 1970s, this approach was adopted America 
such pioneers Frederick Wiseman, who Titicut Fol- 
lies exposed the horrendous living conditions hospital 
for the “criminally insane,” and Albert and David Maysles, 
who Grey Gardens recorded the eccentric routine two 
elderly women living dilapidated twenty-eight-room 
mansion East Hampton. 

The Maysles brothers became especially influential, 
gathering around them coterie young directors, edi- 
tors, and cameramen whom they preached the vérité 
gospel. Among its canons: get close your subject; show 
rather than tell; avoid imposing point view; and never, 
ever, use narration. thus urging, the Maysles were react- 
ing against traditional documentaries the sort produced 
CBS Reports, with their prosecutorial tone and “Voice 
God” narration. Thus trained, these young filmmakers went 
produce some the greatest documentaries all time, 
including Hearts and Minds, Peter Davis’s withering attack 
U.S. policy Vietnam, and Harlan County, Barbara 
Kopple’s riveting portrayal Kentucky miners’ strike. 
Neither film used narration, relying instead skillful 
blend images, interviews, and archival footage create 
powerful impression. 

What was fresh and compelling then, however, has become 
stale and conventional now. Vérité has become dogma and, 
the process, contributed what Manohla Dargis The 
New York Times has called “the maddening sloppiness that 
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distorts too many nonfiction projects.” For measure the 
change, one need only compare Harlan County, USA Shut 
and Sing. 

late, vérité’s reign has been challenged. Some filmmak- 
ers, rather than squelch the narrator, have placed him the 
very center the film. Leading the way here, course, 
Michael Moore. Beginning with Roger and continu- 
ing with Bowling for Columbine, Fahrenheit 9/11, and Sicko, 
Moore has single-handedly created new genre which 
the narrator serves not only commentator but also tour 
guide, provocateur, stuntmaster, and stand-up comic. Going 
step further, Morgan Spurlock, the director Super Size Me, 
polemic against the fast-food industry, builds the entire film 
around his own expansive (and waist-expanding) persona. 
Here the narrator seems less the Voice God than Godzilla, 
trampling everything its path. 

More recently, there has emerged another school that, 
seeking neither bury the narrator nor praise him, uses 
him simply inform and explain. good example 
End Sight, Charles Ferguson’s pitiless dissection the 
Bush administration’s planning and execution the Iraq 
war. The film uses flashy graphics, clever juxtaposi- 
tions, cinematic gimmicks, just series well-informed 
interviews intercut with vivid archival footage—all effi- 
ciently moved along the unassuming but confident nar- 
rator (the actor Campbell Scott). Enron: The Smartest 
Guys the Room, Alex Gibney uses lively mix talking 
heads, news clips, stylish visuals, and arresting audiotapes 
convey the greed and arrogance this one-time corpo- 
rate juggernaut and show how embodied the rapacious, 
roulette-like, deregulated economy turn-of-the-century 
America. Such multidimensional presentation would have 
been impossible, think, without the use voice-over 
make all cohere. 

Watching these films, somehow felt was witnessing 
the rebirth old-school documentary making, the triumph 
traditional journalistic values over pretentious art-house 
ones. Eager test hypothesis, called Alex Gibney. 
hearing it, however, bristled. don’t necessarily think 
film should like told me. documentary 
“does something very different from article, using images 
and sound rather than the written word create power- 
ful impression.” the same time, Gibney said, has 
patience for the resistance narration. “There’s excuse 
for not being said. his recently released Taxi 
the Dark Side—a searing look U.S. interrogation policies 
post-9/11—the use narrator helps not only tighten the 
film but also make more lucid. “Why test audience’s 
attention span cutting together fourteen different sound 
bites when you can get the same thing across with five words 
narration?” Gibney asked. Today’s filmmakers, said, 
“are trapped paradigm,” one which “fashion too often 
overcomes good sense. seems perverse.” 

It’s time jettison the paradigm. But are the indies inde- 
pendent enough so? 
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SECOND READ 


Rian Malan stared down the demons apartheid 


GAL BECKERMAN 


ian Malan’s one and only meeting with J.M. Coetzee took place the 
early 1990s. Malan greatly esteemed his fellow South African writer, and 
when Coetzee won the Nobel Prize 2003, declared that the laureate 
had “described, more truly than any other, what was white and conscious 
the face apartheid’s stupidities and cruelties.” But what had struck Malan 

when came face-to-face with Coetzee was, told The New Statesman 


1999, his asceticism. Coetzee was man almost monkish self-discipline and 
dedication. does not drink, smoke eat meat. cycles vast distances 

keep fit and spends least hour his writing-desk each morning, seven days 
week. colleague who has worked with him for more than decade claims 
have seen him laugh just once.” 
The writer always result the man. With Coetzee, this intensity focus 
and denial his own ego have allowed him create characters whose internal 
conflicts are perfectly attuned those white South Africa. From Waiting for 
the Barbarians Disgrace, his novels are complex allegories which psychol- 
ogy presented not its messy, everyday incarnation, but under the intense 
magnification the author’s microscope. His protagonists are invented for the 
specific purpose illustrating moral crisis. 

I’m not saying that Coetzee’s characters are representational stick figures. 
But they don’t seem like people you would sit down with drink beer. Rian 
Malan, the other hand, does seem like such person—you might take drag 
from his cigarette, too. Yet his moral crisis was less acute than Coetzee’s. And 
his only book, Traitor’s Heart, published just the drama apartheid’s 
final demolition was taking place 1990, Malan’s project was different from 
Coetzee’s. meant answer the question posed his epigraph, taken from 
Boer reggae song: “How live this strange place?” 

Traitor’s Heart was much the result Malan’s character Coetzee’s 
work was the result his. Malan was and still charismatic and rakishly good- 
looking, drinker, loved women, and obsessive his intellectual pursuits. 
wrote his book the age thirty-five, after years traveling the world and living 
hobo’s existence. Not much has changed since then. recent Guardian profile 
described him living various friends’ couches. 2005, released album 
himself singing original folk songs, which the British paper described “part 
Tom Waits, part Serge Gainsbourg, all Afrikaans.” 

But Malan hasn’t produced another book. Since the publication Traitor’s 
Heart, has mostly attached himself crusades. 2000, wrote investi- 
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gative piece about Solomon Linda, the 
Zulu singer who composed the origi- 
nal version “The Lion Sleeps Tonight” 
royalties when the song became in- 
ternational classic. Malan’s most recent 
obsession—disputing the official tally 
people living with arps South Af- 
rica—even cost him his marriage. 

Yet, after all these years, Traitor’s 
Heart has lost none its emotional 
power. Whereas Coetzee’s novels have 
always felt like finished products, Ma- 
lan’s memoir was one process: the 
book embodied his own struggle see 
his country and its people they actu- 
ally were, and not wished them 


Malan put 

himself the 
examination table, 
let get messy. 


be. read now experience the 
bravery young writer determined 
stare unblinkingly the ambiguity and 
complexity what found around 
him—including his own racism. 

Born 1954, Malan grew 
the liberal, northern, white suburbs 
Johannesburg, where opposition 
apartheid rule was taken for granted. 
was quick absorb the values 
this milieu. After reading Life maga- 
zine article about Che Guevara Bo- 
livia, decided that he, too, wanted 
Communist and help the per- 
secuted blacks, though never actu- 
ally came into contact with any beyond 
the servants his home. When lost 
his virginity black woman whose 
name never learned, was point 
pride, bragged about school. 
even had blues band and sang 
about black oppression. 

“Isn’t that absurd?” Malan writes 
Traitor’s Heart. “Nobody 
were utterly oblivious the irony 
it, which says something significant 
about those English-speaking, bourgeois, 
northern suburbs. They were South 
Africa, but somehow not really it. The 
rest the country was racist Calvin- 
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ist despotism, but the northern suburbs 
were liberal, permissive, governed 
the ruling philosophical orthodoxies 
the West.” 

But Malan could not easily escape 
the Afrikaner legacy. was embedded 
his name. Malan, wrote, “has 
been present all the great dramas 
and turning points the history the 
Afrikaner tribe.” His great uncle, Dan- 
iel Malan, was major archi- 
tect apartheid during his tenure 
prime minister, which ended the same 
year Rian was born. And even while the 
author was growing up, Malan was the 
minister defense. The family name 
was frequently and angrily evoked 
the streets the townships: “Voetsek, 
Malan!” (“Fuck off, Malan!”) 

The first hundred pages Trai- 
tor’s Heart are pure memoir, gliding 
down the straits between the Boer 
history Malan’s name and his own 
constructed identity “Communist.” 
Straight out high school, got job 
working the crime beat for The Star, 
which the time was the largest daily 
South Africa. Being journalist for 
one the liberal, big-city papers was 
close one could get being rev- 
olutionary without actually manning 
the barricades. 

“Almost every day, tucked spiral 
notebook pocket and ventured 
forth study the way South Africans 
killed each other,” Malan recalls. took 
him out the bubble which had 
grown and introduced him his 
own country—to all its people, black 
men was able respect and see 
equals, but also men feared. When 
the Soweto riots erupted the sum- 
mer 1976, Malan was overwhelmed 
the violence the black response. 
forced him confront his own alle- 
giances. was against apartheid and 
for black freedom, but was also ter- 
rified joining their fight, and terri- 
fied the hatred directed him from 
even his new black friends. 

Just then was conscripted into the 
army. The two-year dispensation from 
mandatory military service had re- 
ceived from the newspaper had run out. 
Malan decided that had leave. 
Traitor’s Heart, could have passed 
off this decision brave act, rejection 
the regime, but instead writes: 


ran because carry gun 
for apartheid, and because wouldn’t 
carry gun against it. ran away be- 
cause hated Afrikaners and loved 
blacks. ran away because was 
Afrikaner and feared blacks. You 
could say, suppose, that ran away 
from the paradox. 


Malan spent the next few years ex- 
ile, traveling around Europe and eventu- 
ally the United States, where worked 
odd jobs and usually presented 
abanished Afrikaner dissident. But 
could not escape the paradox his reia- 
tionship South Africa. troubled him 
and would not let him become some- 
one else. 

Meanwhile, 1984, Botha’s par- 
liamentary reforms—which gave the vote 
“coloreds” (those mixed race) and 
Asians, but still not blacks—ignited vio- 
lent protests all over South Africa, which 
would continue intermittently for the 
next several years. Malan could lon- 
ger stay the sidelines. did what 
any aspiring writer would do: wrote 
book proposal and shopped around. 
The book would family history the 
Washington Post profile, “multiracial, 
generational saga...a Boer Roots.” 

The exile returned with his book deal. 
But soon felt “increasing sense 
dismay that what was writing about 
really wasn’t relevant this terrible 
drama.” needed confront the 
country all its complexity; needed 
confront himself. And the best way 
knew that was venture out 
crime reporter again, “seek resolu- 
tion the paradox South African 
life the stories the way killed 
one another.” 

The second part Traitor’s Heart, 
the bulk the book, compilation 
these tales. And here that Malan’s 
reporting instructive for any writer 
trying find way capture the truth 
without simply pitting one 
side’s narrative against the other’s. 

Take the story the Hammerman. 
the early 1980s, the white residents 
Zululand were terrorized series 
murders that seemed have emerged 
out their darkest nightmares. Some- 
one was sneaking into their homes late 
night and bludgeoning them death 
their beds. The murderer, when was 
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finally caught, turned out thirty- 
five-year-old Simon Mpungose, Zulu. 

Malan was present his trial, and 
like many others, initially viewed him 
clear-cut victim apartheid. De- 
claring himself ready die for his sins, 
Mpungose took the stand and, Malan 
writes, gave “as moving and powerful 
indictment South Africa had ever 
been spoken.” Denied chance edu- 
cation steady job, the accused had 
spent his life and out jail for petty 
theft, including stint the infamously 
brutal Barberton prison. Before his most 
recent parole, had dream telling him 
that was his duty smash the heads 
white men—that this was his fate. 
frightened was Mpungose this vision 
that asked the warden deport him 
from South Africa, even keep him 
prison. His request was ignored, and 
when was released, began his kill- 
ing spree. The narrative seemed,clear 
Malan first. man made insane 
the oppressive environment had been 
transformed into murderer. 

But then Malan ventured into Zu- 
luland find out there was deeper 
truth Mpungose—and discovered 
dark and twisted family history that 
started with act incest. The mur- 
derer was undoubtedly oppressed 
apartheid, but was equally haunted 
this transgression, which the Zulu 
was stain that could never washed 
away. Mpungose, writes Malan, was “an 
abomination the eyes his own peo- 
ple: the son should have 
been strangled birth. short, there 
was far more this story than what the 
white magistrate and jury could see 
the courtroom. This how Malan sums 
the Hammerman: 


read the Hammerman’s moving 
courtroom testimony, Simon sprang 
life imagination, fully fleshed 
and three dimensional, victim and 
martyr, potentially good man made 
monster apartheid. And then 
went into the hills, and ducked into 
the huts Simon’s kin and found my- 
self parallel world, kingdom 
unconquered consciousness that had 
somehow proved invulnerable the 
white man’s guns, his corruptive cul- 
ture, and his truculent missionary 
Who was the Hammerman? 
the end, could not say. 


What could possibly conclude this 
sad but passionate book? The third and 
final section Traitor’s Heart 
parable: the story Neil and Creina Al- 
cock, white South Africans who decided 
that they would live Africa Africa’s 
terms, making home parched re- 
gion Zululand called Msinga. There 
they devoted their lives creating co- 
operative farm and revitalizing the arid 
landscape. 

the time Malan went visit, look- 
ing for answers, Neil had already been 
killed while trying broker truce be- 
tween two local warring tribes. All the 
farm work had come naught. Malan 
found the thin, weathered widow living 
mud hut, persisting spite all 
these setbacks. And Creina’s life offered 
was forced see that had always 
been two people, Just White Man 
appalled the cruelties Afrikaners in- 
flicted Africans, and Afrikaner ap- 
palled the cruelties Africans inflicted 
each other, and might one day in- 
flict us. There were always these two 
paths open before me, these two forces 
tugging traitor’s heart.” The ex- 
ample Creina Alcock, who had taken 

“the path that led into Africa, the path 

guarantees,” did not seem easy 
even desirable. But Malan came the 
conclusion that was the only real path 
open him. 

the end, Creina’s words that 
serve fitting coda for the book, and 
anticipate the relative stability post- 
apartheid South Africa, which nobody 
could have imagined during the turmoil 
1986: “Trust can never fortress, 
safe enclosure against life. Trusting 
dangerous. But without trust there 
hope for love, and love all have 
hold against the dark.” 

Traitor’s Heart angered many 
people South Africa, both black and 
white. The author spared one. 
was seen both self-hating Afrikaner 
and self-admitted racist. For Malan, 
this was the only way come terms 
with his country and with himself: 
find way live that strange place. 
What his book still provides today 
example how write about the 
strange places, those that cannot 
easily represented, that are too often 
perceived one thing another, but 


are really both. Traitor’s Heart was 
most definitely the work young man. 
Malan ranted and raged its pages. But 
never abandoned the idea that there 
was paradox South Africa’s history, 
and that truth resided wrestling that 
paradox the ground and staring 
the face. 

there stranger place for Western 
eyes than Africa? Even those writers and 
journalists who have the tortured 
connection the continent that Ma- 
lan has—or especially those who don’t— 
place goodness, noble savages, 
one darkness, disease, and war. nei- 
ther case the continent seen for what 
is. Too often, acts little more than 
against which the Westerner 
finds loses himself. Malan understood 
the problem and tried desperately 
cut through this self-imposed blindness. 
His insight about the Mpungose trial 
could applied most people writ- 
ing about Africa: 


This the trouble with white people 
country. Our eyes are sealed 
cataracts against which our white 


whites see danger, some see savagery, 
some see victims, and some see rev- 
olutionary heroes. Very few 


see clearly. 


brains project their chosen precon- 
ceptions Africa and Africans. Some 

Very few see clearly. Malan 
tried, and his book expression 
just how painful the attempt can be. 
This might why has never written 
another one, nor attempted anything 
Traitor’s Heart. Unlike Coetzee Na- 
dine Gordimer, who have also written 
with honesty about the white person’s 
place Africa, Malan declined don 
fictional mask: put himself the 
examination table, let get messy, scru- 
tinized his conscience just did 
those many corpses. After all that, and 
after discovering that must remain 
attached place that will forever try 
spit him out, what more could 
say? CJR 
GAL BECKERMAN staff writer for the 
Columbia Journalism Review. His first book, 
history the Soviet Jewry movement, 
will published the fall 2009 
Houghton Mifflin. 
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Why the St. Pete Times model can’t save newspapers 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM 


THE TEMPLE HOUSING NELSON POYNTER’S HOLY RELICS JOURNALISM 
located outside downtown St. Petersburg, sunny chunk Florida real 
estate just stone’s throw from America’s only museum dedicated the surreal- 
ist master Salvador Visiting both buildings quick succession, did last 
summer, offers interesting study contrasts. Dali’s work highlights the tran- 
sient nature reality, invoking often-nightmarish landscape. Across the street, 
the Poynter Institute exudes kind stately permanence and clarity purpose, 
which exactly what its founder sought creating haven for journalism. 

With the profession facing its own nightmarish landscape these days, many 
journalists have expressed renewed appreciation for the nonprofit Poynter Insti- 
tute and the newspaper owns, the St. Petersburg Times. Visiting the institute’s 
tidy campus, it’s easy see why. Here true refuge: place where reverence 
for newspaper culture conspicuous display, facility that part museum, 
part library, part school, and wholly consumed its mission promote the 
cause journalism. 

Perhaps that’s why recent years the story Nelson Poynter and his institute 
has become something soothing bed-time story for traumatized journalists. 
While reporters are forced endure draconian cuts their own newsrooms— 
many them enacted (as journalists see it) mutton-headed managers with 
their eyes riveted the bottom line—they can still dream land not too far 
away where well-tended band scribes toils under the benevolent gaze own- 
ership unconcerned with trivial matters such EBITDA and online revenue. 
The reality, course, more complicated, and demonstrates why the Poynter 
model offers easy cure for the ills that plague American journalism, even 
the newspaper was created save. 


Trust and Debates 
“We are private, for-profit company.” 

This was virtually the first thing Paul Tash, the lanky, fifty-three-year-old Indi- 
ana native who heads the St. Times, said last summer when 
met his office talk about the Poynter model. was point would make 
even more emphatically few weeks later letter The New Yorker, after 
the writer Steve Coll referred the Times “nonprofit foundation” story. 
Clearly, Tash irked the lingering misconception journalism circles that 
his paper some kind altruistic venture. Much this confusion, though, can 
chalked the paper’s curious ownership history. 
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Almost immediately after gaining 
control the Times 1947, Nelson 
Poynter began contemplate its future 
after his death. had bought the paper 
from the previous publisher, his father, 
for $50,000. Still, Poynter did not want 
the paper become family inheritance, 
famously stating that, “I’ve never met 
great-grandchildren and might not like 
them.” Instead conceived leaving 
the Times nonprofit foundation his 
family created 1953. 

This turned out more compli- 
cated than Poynter envisioned. the 
late 1960s, Congress had become leery 
nonprofits owning commercial en- 
terprises even they continued reap 
tax benefits from their nonprofit sta- 
tus. 1969, new law stipulated that 
nonprofit could own more than 
percent commercial enterprise— 
even that enterprise happened 
newspaper. 

The law, however, included few ex- 
ceptions, notably one for educational in- 
stitutions. Poynter decided create 
school his own. Originally dubbed 
the Modern Media Institute, was re- 
named the Poynter Institute for Media 
Studies eight years after Nelson Poyn- 
ter’s death—an honor had specifically 
declined life. 

Poynter’s will left three-quarters 
his shares the Times Publishing 
Company the school, with most the 
balance going his wife and children 
(these shares, too, were eventually given 
sold the institute). More radicaily, 
Poynter granted his designated suc- 
cessor the sole authority vote those 
shares, well the exclusive power 
name his own successor when the time 
came. This lucky individual receives 
direct financial benefit from the proxy, 
but essentially wields total control over 
both the newspaper and the institute, 
including the ability set his own sal- 
ary. And today, that unassailable posi- 
tion occupied Tash. serves 
editor the Times, chairman and CEO 
the Times Publishing Company, and 
chairman the board trustees the 
Poynter Institute, giving him the kind 
operational clout that Donald Graham 
Arthur Sulzberger might envy. 

Tash presides over intricate cap- 
ital structure. The Poynter Institute 
owns the shares the Times Publishing 


Company, which turn owns the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times, Congressional Quarterly, 
and several smaller publishing ventures. 
Roughly two-thirds the profits gener- 
ated the publications the Poyn- 
ter Institute the form dividends 
from the publishing company. Tash 
quick note, this means that the pa- 
per must make money for the institute 
receive its annual funding. So, the mar- 
ket pressure still there—mitigated, 
course, the fact that the executive 
who controls the paper (Tash) also de- 
cides how much money should 
the owner (the institute), which also 
controls. It’s closed loop, and virtu- 
ous one the minds most journal- 
ism boosters. 

That doesn’t mean there isn’t occa- 
sionally tension between the institute 
and the Times. 1976, its first full year 
operation, the Poynter Institute had 
four employees, ran eleven seminars 
for 267 students, and leased 4,500 feet 
cheap, downtown office space. 
2007, had over sixty employees and 
offered 120 programs and “webinars” 
for nearly 64,000 students, both site 
and online, not mention costs associ- 
ated with maintaining its nearly six-acre 
campus. This fairly large tab for the 
paper pick up. 2006, for example, 
the combined revenue the company’s 
publications yielded about $6.2 million 
for the Poynter Institute, 
about two-thirds its total funding. 

Tash says the goal keep the profit 
margin the Times above percent, 
roughly half what most newspaper 
companies demand. (He also 
edges falling short that benchmark 
the last two years.) But despite this more 
modest target—and despite the undeni- 
able advantage having nonprofit 
your ultimate boss—the Times faces the 
same problems almost every other 
newspaper. Its advertising revenue 
sensitive the local real-estate mar- 
ket, which was soft even before the re- 
cent meltdown subprime lending and 
seems unlikely recover any time soon. 
The paper has cut about percent 
its newsroom staff the last year, and 
shrunk its physical size well, absorb- 
ing the attendant decrease the news- 
hole. attempt capture younger 
readers, the Times has also launched 
free daily tabloid, the Bay 


Times, but Tash acknowledges still 
losing money this point. expects 
start showing modest profit 
the end 2008 (ahead internal pro- 
jections). January, the company also 
announced would sell Press, Con- 
gressional Quarterly’s successful book- 
publishing division. 

Still, given the pressures most news- 
papers contend with, reporters and 
editors the Times know they have 
good. “We’re aware the structure and 
how it’s special,” says Neil Brown, the 
paper’s executive editor, who goes 
call the Times jewel American 
journalism.” 


Model Problem 

The undeniable advantages the Poyn- 
ter model naturally raise the question 
how applicable other large news- 
papers, particularly those that remain 
under individual family control. 
that point, should first noted that 
Nelson Poynter’s vision for the Times 
was not without its challengers. the 
1950s, effort placate his sister 
Eleanor’s bruised feelings about his 
discounted purchase the Times from 
their father, Poynter sold her small 
stake the company plus percent 
the voting stock. This deal included 
key proviso: Poynter could buy back 
her stock fair price. But despite sev- 
eral attempts, never managed 
so—and after Eleanor’s death 1987, 
her daughters asked the paper buy 
out their position the company for 
$120 million. 

The Times management declined the 
deal. response, the daughters teamed 
with Texas billionaire Robert Bass 
try force sale the entire paper. 
When those negotiations went nowhere, 
Bass upped the ante, offering buy out 
all the company’s shares himself for 
$270 million, arguing that the proceeds 
from the sale would create much more 
generous endowment for the Poynter 
Institute than the revenue stream from 
the publishing operation. This deal, too, 
was rejected, which point Bass sued, 
claiming that the paper’s management 
was violating its fiduciary duty the 
shareholders rejecting his offer. 

The case was ultimately settled out 
court, and Bass withdrew his threat. Yet 
had made point relevant anyone 


thinking recreating the Poynter ex- 
periment elsewhere: the Times pa- 
per where all the financial decisions are 
made someone with direct eco- 
nomic stake its success. “No one like 
that,” quipped one Bass ally the time 
the takeover fight, “but the St. Pete Times 
and Pravda.” 

The paper’s unusual capital struc- 
ture has also drawn its share skeptics. 
Yale University, which had been desig- 
nated receive Poynter’s shares the 
original arrangement failed pass legal 
muster, commissioned “study” shortly 
after the Bass suit determine whether 
should challenge the institute’s tax- 
exempt status. The university’s gambit 
was led noted First Amendment law- 
yer Floyd Abrams, who argued that the 
Poynter Institute was not organized ex- 
clusively for charitable purposes, the 
law required. Though Yale ultimately 
chose not pursue the issue, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service also conducted 
multiyear review the paper’s struc- 
ture, which eventually blessed. 

The various challenges revealed 
some the potential pitfalls placing 
newspaper under nonprofit control, and 
may part explain why hasn’t been 
tried more often. There are, sure, 
some other notable examples. The Loeb 
family donated its controlling interest 
the New Hampshire Union Leader the 
Nackey Loeb School Communica- 
tions (which was modeled after Poyn- 
ter) 2000. There also The Day, 
New London, Connecticut, which was 
placed trust that has survived two 
court challenges. More recently, The 
Anniston Star Alabama also adopted 
the Poynter model. Brandt Ayers, whose 
family has owned the Star for almost 
century, created his own institute 
the University Alabama, which runs 
additional newspaper teaching 
vehicle. Ayers estimates that the Star’s 
parent company, Consolidated Publish- 
ing, will generate about million dollars 
year dividends fund the Ayers 
Institute. 

course, all these examples (with 
the possible exception the St. Pete 
Times) involve small private papers. 
Does the Poynter model have anything 
offer America’s national papers re- 
cord? Maybe, but you’d have clear 


big hurdle first. 
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The most basic issue replicating 


the Poynter model that ownership 
must willing give the paper away. 
While donating such asset non- 


profit can help ease the burden estate 


taxes, still requires willingness 
give good deal wealth, well 
notions dynastic control. 


One the bane 


Such generosity hardly unheard of. 
Just recently, billionaire hotel magnate 
Barron Hilton announced that would 
donate essentially his entire fortune 
foundation, and others with 
high net worth, such Bill Gates and 
Warren Buffett, have expressed similar 
intentions. George Rahdert, St. Peters- 
burg attorney who advised the Times 
its fight with Robert Bass, says that 
several wealthy individuals who own 
have interest purchasing newspapers 
(such billionaire Eli Broad, who ex- 
plored the possibility buying the Los 
Angeles Times) have sought his counsel 
how replicate the Poynter model. 
According Rahdert, though, most balk 


the prospect giving away substan- 


tial chunk their wealth. And while 
money men such Sam Zell and Brian 
Tierney have taken formerly public 
newspapers private the last two years, 
the billions debt incurred making 
those deals, combined with declining 
advertising revenues, mean that any pro- 
posal transfer ownership non- 
profit institute would likely draw strong 
opposition from the bondholders, bank- 
ers, and fellow investors who helped fi- 
nance the deal the first place. 

The situation even more compli- 
cated for newspapers such The Wash- 
ington Post and The New York Times, 
which are family-controlled but publicly 
traded. Both papers have dual classes 
stock: multiple-voting shares are tightly 
controlled family members, while con- 
ventional shares are traded the open 
market. This insulates the papers from 
unsolicited takeover attempts (though 
not totally, the Bancroft family dem- 
onstrated during Rupert Murdoch’s suc- 
cessful bid for The Wall Street Journal). 
But the structure also makes more 
problematic transfer control non- 
profit entity than would for private 
owner. Theoretically, the voting shares 
could placed nonprofit, while 
the nonvoting shares remained publicly 
traded. But the Poynter Institute’s feud 


with Robert Bass shows, even one dis- 
gruntled shareholder would have stand- 
ing challenge the structure court— 
and given the anemic performance 
most newspaper stocks the last few 
years, would probably have little hesita- 
tion doing so. 

“The common stock holders would 
clearly have argument that this type 
arrangement constrains potential re- 
turns and the marketability the com- 
pany,” notes George Rahdert. The pro- 
cess might more feasible, adds, 
the Sulzbergers Grahams first decided 
take their companies private, trading 
debt for equity. the deal promised “pe- 
riodic payments debt holders with 
expectation equity participation,” 
just might work. But even then, con- 
cedes Rahdert, bondholders could ar- 
gue that nonprofit ownership potentially 
endangers their payments and move 
block the arrangement. 

asked Frank Blethen, whose family 
has controlled The Seattle Times for five 
generations, might see the Poynter 
experiment repeated larger scale. 
His answer was unequivocal no. “It’s 
pleasant campfire tale,” Blethen said. 

“But the key point why you see 
again...is that you have give most 
the value the organization, and it’s 
very rare for family that.” Blethen 
thinks more practical solution leg- 
islation and incentives that encourage 
variety media-ownership models. 

“On local and regional level, indepen- 
dent newspapers are still nice busi- 
ness, with eight, ten, twelve percent 
returns. It’s the big public ownership 
model that’s falling apart.” 

This was the very train wreck fore- 
seen Nelson Poynter, who died three 
decades ago. his legacy journalism 
more than having provided vi- 
able example nonprofit newspaper 
ownership, well living reminder 
that least some newspaper owners 
see their publications more public 
trust than cash cow, then that’s surely 
enough. Paul Tash put it, channel- 
ing the spirit his benefactor: “Every 
community deserves newspaper that 
loves best.” 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM contributing editor 
the Columbia Journalism Review and 
The American Lawyer. 
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Recovering Reality 


Errol Morris takes Abu Ghraib 


MICHAEL MEYER 


ERROL MORRIS WIDELY ONE THE BEST AMERICAN 
filmmakers, reputation that especially impressive considering that works 
the ghettoized genre the documentary. The Fog War (2003) won him 
Oscar, and The Thin Blue Line accomplished even more notable feat: 
got innocent man off death row. 
Recently, Morris launched Zoom, 
ambitious series essays for the New 
York Times Web site that examines the 
ability photographs reveal truths 
about the world. explores similar 
terrain his upcoming film, Standard 
Operating Procedure, investigating the 
notorious Abu Ghraib photographs and 
the incidents they portray. (The 1.5 mil- 
lion words interview transcript 
amassed from soldiers and the Army 
Criminal Investigation Division 
will also serve raw material for book the same name, which Morris writ- 
ing with Philip Gourevitch, the author and Paris Review editor.) Morris, whether 
his subject former secretary defense, lion tamer, operator pet 


Errol Morris 
“Our vision 
incomplete 
every respect.” 


cemetery, master getting people listen—so when enters reportorial 
minefield fraught Abu Ghraib’s, journalists would well pay attention. 
Michael Meyer sat down with Morris his Cambridge, Massachusetts, office 
discuss photography, journalism, and the strangely overlooked fact that there 
world out there. 


real sense, was the genre photography that gave birth Abu 
Ghraib, least public scandal. What role did photography play the way 
you constructed Standard Operating Procedure? The movie kind medi- 
tation photography and truth. These images, three four them, will 

the iconic images the war. One hundred years from now, will think 
about the Iraq war terms Gilligan the box with the wires, Gus the 
leash. [Note: American soldiers knew almost all detainees such 
And the question is: everyone has seen the photographs, but does anybody 
really know what the photographs are about? Has anybody really talked the 
people who took the photographs, who were the photographs? There’s this 


strange phenomenon. You 
photograph, and you think you have 
veridical piece reality. And you 
see these famous photographs, these 
infamous photographs, that came out 
Abu Ghraib, and you think, “This 
despicable, blah, blah, blah,” and you 
look further. believe that one 
did look much further. 


Was the film motivated frustra- 
tion how Abu Ghraib played out 
the media? Did you feel that part 

the story was being left out, and 
the task had somehow fallen you? 

don’t know that the task fell me, 
because don’t want grandiose 
about it, but wonder why the ball 
got dropped here. interests that 
both the left and the right didn’t think 
was necessary look beyond the 
pictures. The left thinks: “This the 
hand Cheney and Rumsfeld, who 
created policies and forced these kids 
what they did.” The right thinks: 
“Animal House the night shift, high 
school kids gone crazy.” 


you think that the reason the ball 
was dropped had lot with the 
photographs themselves? think that 
the photographs served cover-up 
well exposé. That one the 
things that’s truly fascinating about 
them. They gull you into thinking that 
you know everything there know. 
This the bad stuff—look it; here’s 
the ocular proof; here’s the image. 
started think biography and his- 
tory, and how they’re most often writ- 
ten. People start the beginning, they 
through the middle, and they come 
the end. There’s something truly 
insufferable about it, because often 
feel I’m going through some kind 
routine and don’t know why. Just the 
mere fact ordering stuff chronologi- 
cally supposed good enough, 
it’s supposed express causation. 

But what you could history 
completely different way? What you 
entered history through something 
really, really specific, like moment 

time and specific place, picked 
almost random? What you could 
enter history through photograph? 


How did you about employing 
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your film remedy for some the 
inherent problems with photography, 
some which you just mentioned? 
It’s taking photograph and provid- 
ing context for any way you can. 
Talking the people who took the 
photograph. There are literally thou- 
sands upon thousands Abu Ghraib 
photographs; you can just spread 
them out table big pile. Then 
it’s matter recovering narrative 
from that big pile—ordering the pho- 
tographs, contextualizing the pho- 
tographs, trying understand what 
they are photographs of. 


What role does your use reenact- 
ments play encouraging audience 
enter into the photographs? The 
reenactments are designed facilitate 
that process going back there the 
mind. There’s line that very much 
liked years and years ago from the 
philosopher Collingwood, who 
wrote that history was reenactment 
the past the mind. 


the reenactments are designed 
take the audience into the scene, are 
they striving literal? No, they’re 
not striving literal. fact, 
avoided shooting them that way. 
Often they’re fragmentary. Often they 
show certain details that you want 
Were the wires put 
[Gilligan] the photograph could 
taken, and then removed? What was 
the purpose the wires? I’ve tried 

include enough material give 
you something think about, and 

include enough material that 
one has seen before, thought about 
before. It’s way adding clarity. 
Usually visuals are designed stop 
from thinking, not encourage 
think. I’m very fond pointing out 
people that reality reenacted inside 
our skulls routinely. That’s how 

know about the world. walk 
around the world; the world isn’t 
walking around us. 

understand that you are also put- 
ting together Web site that presents 
some what you uncovered. The 
CID investigator Brent Pack, who 
the movie, put together time- 
line. arranged all the photographs 
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chronologically, and identified which 
cameras they were taken by. was 
really captivated this document. 
thought use the basis this 
Web site. You can click photo- 
graph and iris opens up—you 
into the photograph, and inside the 
photograph context. Take, just for 
example, the Gilligan photograph, the 
one the box, with the wires. rub- 
ber-band that photograph with the 
other ones taken the same time, 

that becomes group related 
photographs. There’s software that 
allows you reconstruct the room 
from the different angles the pho- 
tographs. Then have biographies 
that you can click for all the people 
who were the room, and their own 
accounts. Plus you can see stuff that 

recorded for this movie. other 
words, you can really enter the world 
the photograph. Maybe this whole 
thing works better Web site. 
don’t know. [laughs] 


Are there parts the film that par- 
ticularly stand out for you? Often it’s 
how the characters describe them- 
selves, the things that they say. 
Certainly when Brent Pack talks about 
[Gilligan’s treatment] being stan- 
dard operating procedure, find that 
powerful and odd moment. He’s 
sincere, he’s not bad guy, and yet he’s 
telling something that actually 
surreal and disturbing—even more 
because he’s not bad guy, because 
he’s being sincere. just seeing 
Lyndie England and how devastated 
she was all this. I’m moved it. 
Call crazy, but am. She gives this 
final speech, which sad, 
about how maybe the whole world 
just backstabbing and lying. You’ve 
got all these players caught this 
strange drama. The perversity all. 


None your films has been particu- 
larly concerned with what might 
call balanced journalism. Standard 
Operating Procedure, the point 
view largely belongs the soldiers 
who took the photographs and were 
subsequently indicted. What your 
aversion stories that employ more 
traditional weighing arguments? 

don’t believe that’s journalism. I’m 


sorry. [laughs] Take clear example: 

made this film, The Thin Blue Line, 
about murder case Dallas. the 
job journalist simply have every- 
body weigh what his her view- 
point might be? should the journal- 
ist find out what really happened? 
matter indifference whether [the 
suspect] guilty innocent? just 
something that should have vote 
on—as vote can determine what 
actually transpired reality? 

That doesn’t mean you don’t inter- 
view people with different points 
view, different beliefs, different ideas. 
course you do. You interview lots 
and lots and lots people, and look 
lots different kinds evidence. But 
myself kind journalist—is try 
and ferret out what really happened; 
ferret out the truth. Did these sol- 
diers, these “seven bad apples,” cre- 
ate all this stuff? One the things 
that learn the movie that 
when they arrive Abu Ghraib, lot 
this already place: the 
stress positions, the bags, the 
hooding, stripping prisoners naked, 
sleep deprivation. was there 
begin with. was there when they 
walked in. think that very, very 
important detail. People know very 
little about this place: what happened 
there, where these policies came from, 
whether they were fact policies, 
what they were hoping achieve. 


Parts Standard Operating Procedure 
show outrage and disgust toward 
heavily politicized situation. Where 
you draw the line between agitprop 
and what you are trying with 
this film? Agitprop conceive 
not particularly concerned with the 
truth all. It’s merely concerned with 
advancing agenda one kind 
another, right wrong. me, jour- 
nalism attempt recover real- 
ity. take evidence, and the 
basis what learn, what read, 
what see, try figure out what 
out there. may sound horribly 
grandiloquent and pretentious and 
pompous, but the issue what out 
there—what true, what false, what 
really happened. That different 
than agitprop. The desire uncover 


the world, find out what true and 
false—well, propaganda does not have 
that agenda any way, shape, form. 


you think that making argument 
with presenting the truth? keep 
going back The Thin Blue Line. 
back because I’m proud it, cer- 
tainly, but back because it’s 
simple. People’s intuitions are pretty 
clear, you know? Somebody comes 
you and says, “I’m postmodernist; 
don’t care about truth; it’s subjec- 
tive.” answer is, “So doesn’t mat- 
ter who pulled the trigger? doesn’t 
matter whether someone committed 
murder, whether someone jail 

innocent not?” believe that 
does matter. What happens the 
world matters great deal. Why did 
they destroy the Zubaydah tapes? You 
know, John Yoo can write thousand 
memos redefining torture. can say, 
going define torture such 
way that nothing’s really torture, 
everything okay.” But then people 
are going look the [Zubaydah] 
tape, and they’re going say, “Why 
are you torturing that guy?” Now, 
maybe the tape’s going deceive 
people. Maybe something going on, 
and you need know more about 

the tape, blah, blah, blah. But they 
destroyed because they were afraid 
people were going look and say, 
“Why are you torturing him?” 


again, are you confident that jour- 
nalism can recover reality this way? 
Our vision incomplete every 
respect. try find out about 

the world collecting evidence, 
thinking about things, looking 
things. You use every means your 
disposal. owe debt gratitude 
those [soldiers Abu Ghraib] for tak- 
ing those photographs. some odd 
way, they are journalists. They have 
provided with evidence, and pic- 
ture—literally picture—of things that 
would otherwise not have. all 
fantasy. And that’s the role evi- 
dence. can sometimes shock out 
that world fantasy and suggest 
that maybe you have reconsider 
what you believe true. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Crowd Control 


Bouquets and brickbats for the ‘electronic mob’ 


ART WINSLOW 


ROUGHLY DOZEN YEARS AGO, WHEN 
use the Internet and World Wide 

Neb was first ramping up, was among 
group journalists whom media 
critic and New York University profes- 
sor Neil Postman delivered informal 
talk. paraphrase his remarks, con- 
tended that had already solved the 


Here Comes Everybody: The 
Power Organizing Without 
Organizations 

Clay Shirky 

The Penguin Press 

336 pages, $25.95 


Against the Machine: Being 
Human in.the Age the 


Electronic Mob 
Lee Siegel 
Spiegel Grau 
192 pages, $22.95 


problem access information and its 
exchange. What were now suffer- 
ing from instead, said, was glut 
information, engulfing quantities 
could not possibly assimilate. 
earlier era, had social institutions, 
including the media, filter this infor- 
mation, allowing evaluate its provenance and accuracy. When came the 
Web, though, were our own. Postman resorted biological metaphor, 
noting that against the free circulation any virulent allegation the Internet, 
had developed immune system. 

Much has changed, radically and mass scale, since Postman made those 
observations. Witness the advent, since 2004 alone, Facebook, MySpace (pur- 
chased Rupert Murdoch’s News Corporation for $580 million), and YouTube 
(purchased Google for $1.65 billion). Nielsen ratings average home Web 
usage during December 2007 estimate the active U.S. digital media universe 
nearly 154 million strong, spending more than thirty-five hours online thirty-six 
sessions, visiting sixty-five domains the process. wonder network television 
scrambling get there. 

Amid this transformative, quicksilver moment communications, with “social 
tools” that theoretically allow for great interconnectivity, are the sorts ques- 
tions that Postman raised still relevant? The cultural critic Lee Siegel, Against 
the Machine: Being Human the Age the Electronic Mob, concludes that they 
are. His book articulate and times counterintuitive jeremiad against the 
commercial tide and shopworn stereotypes Internet culture, one that its 
more amusing moments shows traditional media heavyweights cowering before 
threats from the blogosphere. But Siegel also examines its far more serious threat 
journalistic accountability. 
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Running counter Siegel’s point 


view—mostly through its focus the 
Internet’s capacity allow self-orga- 
nization latent groups, but also 
its recasting some basic journalis- 
tic precepts—is Clay Shirky’s effusive 
but thoughtful paean the Web, Here 
Comes Everybody. The author teaches 
the Interactive Telecommunications 
Program New York University, and 
there hands-on, media-lab approach 
inherent much what writes. 
Flash mobs, anyone? 

Perhaps surprisingly, these Janus- 
faced views the Internet experience 
start from the same fundamental assump- 
tion. Says Shirky: “We are living the 
middle the largest increase expres- 
sive capability the history the hu- 
man race. More people can communicate 
more things more people than has ever 
been possible the past, and the size and 
speed this makes the change 
unprecedented.” Siegel observes, “For the 
first time human history, person can 
broadcast his opinions, beliefs, and most 
intimate thoughts—not mention his 
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face, any other part his body—to tens 
millions other people.... The Inter- 
net possibly the most radical transfor- 
mation private and public life the 
history humankind.” 

Siegel’s arguments are bound bring 
flamers out the Webwork, since his 
points add generalized attack 
Web positivism and claims made 
behalf the blogging universe. But for 
pure shock value publishers and jour- 
nalists, Shirky’s contentions are not 
outdone, since believes that tradi- 
tional media are not merely doomed but 
already deceased. Against the Machine 
and Here Comes Everybody often paral- 
lel each other topical sense—both 
discuss Wikipedia, the blogosphere, 
the nature connectedness, economic 
modeling, mass culture—but their per- 
spectives are collision course, and 
clear that Siegel disdains much 
the worldview that Shirky propounds. 
Shirky confident that “the Internet 
augments real-world social life rather 
than providing alternative it.” Sie- 
gel, meanwhile, insists that “what the 


Internet hypes ‘connectivity’ is, 
fact, its exact opposite,” which leaves 
Shirky’s principal focus lies some- 
what outside Siegel’s purview, and re- 
lates behavior the type described 
digital maverick Steven Johnson his 


book Emergence: The Connected Lives 


Ants, Brains, Cities and Software. Yet his 
underlying theoretical framework—the 
insight that aggregates (such crowds) 
can display orders behavior effects 
that are novel and not predictable 
studying the constituent parts—ties 
with Siegel’s objection that have be- 
come participants numbers-driven 
culture, and that metrics are the new 
American idolatry. “More different” 
one Shirky’s catchphrases. dis- 
cussing large-group dynamics, aligns 
himself with Malcolm Gladwell The 
Tipping Point. And not surprising, given 
his disdain for the madding crowd, this 
the very book that Siegel finds ob- 
jectionable. “Once the ‘tipping point’ be- 
came established concept, the easy 
hijacking the Internet commercial 
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interests was almost foregone conclu- 
sion,” Siegel contends. adds that the 
Internet’s “premium popularity 
the sole criterion success gives the 
lie its claims ‘choice, ‘access; and 
increased opportunity for individual ex- 
pression. Intentionally not, Malcolm 
Gladwell one the great facilitators 
those deceptive claims.” 

Hanging the fate the Internet ona 
single book might give even the credu- 
lous reader pause. But Siegel’s bashing 
“Internet boosters” also includes Steven 
Johnson, Stewart Brand (founder the 
Whole Earth Catalog and The WELL, the 
early online community), Kevin Kelly 
co-founder Wired magazine), Chris 
Anderson (author The Long 
Douglas Rushkoff writer about partici- 
patory media and colleague Shirky’s 
NYU), Lawrence Lessig Stanford 
law professor), Jay Rosen (journalism 
professor NYU), Tim O’Reilly (ah In- 
ternet impresario and publisher, often 
credited with originating the Web 2.0 
concept), and John Battelle (another 
Wired co-founder and author). Most 
these figures are taken task for fur- 
thering the commercial aspects the 
Internet. Others are charged with related 
offenses. Lessig, for example, scolded 
for his advocacy “capturing and shar- 
ing” copyrighted material, while Rosen’s 
crime soliciting nonprofessional, citi- 
zen journalism the public sphere. 

Siegel views the Internet stage 
for the performing, thoroughly pack- 
aged self. his view, today’s technology 
has accelerated the distillation trends 
noted Christopher Lasch thirty years 
ago The Culture Narcissism. was 
Lasch’s conclusion that self-obsession 
“drove people further into themselves 
and created inner emptiness ex- 
alting the self and cutting off from re- 
ality.” Fast-forward the present, says 
Siegel, where “the Internet’s vision 
‘consumers’ ‘producers’ has turned 
inner life into advanced type com- 
modity,” perfecting the world sought 
seventies futurist Alvin Toffler. 

any imaginative cultural in- 
terpretation, Siegel swings wide 
the mark here and there. one his 
weakest riffs, blames Method acting 
for bringing from popular culture 
participatory culture. Still, advances 
his ideas boldly, and unabashed, after 


belittling what sees the Web’s an- 
tipathy other cultural authority, 
throw down this gauntlet: 


What I’ve been describing the sur- 
real world Web 2.0, where the 
rhetoric democracy, freedom and 
access often fig leaf for antidem- 
ocratic and coercive rhetoric; where 
commercial ambitions dress the 
sheep’s clothing humanistic values; 
and where, ironically, technology has 
turned back the clock from disinter- 
ested enjoyment high and popu- 
lar art primitive culture crude, 
grasping self-interest. 


Turning Shirky’s views, find 
that freedom just another word for 
nothing left lose. The dilemma block- 
ing many social goals, maintains, 
that “activities whose costs are higher 
than the potential value for both firms 
and markets simply don’t happen.” 
new that interactive technol- 
ogy has lowered the costs coordinat- 
ing potential group action, altering the 
very terrain human effort: “Our elec- 
tronic networks are enabling novel forms 
collective action, enabling the creation 
collaborative groups that are larger 
and more distributed than any time 
history. The scope work that can 
profound challenge the status quo.” 

Crediting principles articulated 
economist Ronald Coase and network 
theory developed many others, Shirky 
contends that transaction costs have 
dropped dramatically when comes 
self-assembling groups. Being vol- 
untary, such collective enterprises can 
afford fail many times over ways 
that traditional companies govern- 
ments cannot. The move from latent 
actual groups utilizes the principle be- 
hind the development open-source 
software, and Shirky applies society 
ecosystem, and one that remarkably 
tolerant failure.” 

What would this transformation en- 
tail? For one thing, mass amateurization 
the media, which Shirky accepts 
foregone conclusion. “It’s easy tell 
the newspaper people quit whining,” 
notes, “because the writing has been 
the wall since the Internet became 
publicly accessible the early 1990s.” 
sees it, the old bargain between the 


nedia and consumers has ended with 
the easy replication and distribution 
text, image, and audio. “From now 
news can break into public conscious- 
ness without the traditional press weigh- 
ing in,” which will also shift the very def- 
inition news away from institutional 
prerogatives. 

This point view, complete with 
its triumphalist overtones, one com- 
monly expressed the blogosphere. 
Shirky, however, has novel response 
the question quality control: 
will have move publish-then-fil- 
ter model, the opposite today’s “gate- 
keeper” structure. Evolving toward ac- 
curacy and quality through collective 
effort the aim, the same fashion 
that Wikipedia entries mutate over time. 
(“A Wikipedia article process, not 
product,” asserts Shirky.) The potential 
such reversal will strike most jour- 
nalists perverse, particularly when 
one considers, former Washington 
Post correspondent Neil Henry does 
his American Carnival: Journalism Un- 
der Siege Age New Media, study 
citizen journalist blogs performed 
the University South Carolina 
2004. According the study, more than 
half these blogs obtained their infor- 
mation chiefly from newspapers, sig- 
nificant number the remainder sim- 
ply repeated what they found other 
blogs, and nearly percent “opposed 
the journalistic tradition using edi- 
tor check postings for accuracy.” 

Here Comes Everybody filled with 
tales collaborative efforts groups 
that could not have formed without 
technological interconnectivity. Some 
are small potatoes—the retrieval lost 
cell phone, for example. But others are 
politically fraught, such street protests 
Belarus the Philippines spurred 
forwarded text messages. Shirky con- 
cedes that “real examples collective 
action—where group acts behalf of, 
and with shared consequences for, all 
its members—are still relatively rare.” 
Despite that, throughout his book Shirky 
sticks label that was coined 
Dan Gillmor, proponent “grassroots 
journalism”: the former audience. 


ART WINSLOW, former literary and executive 
editor The Nation, writes frequently about 
books and culture. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


JAMES BOYLAN 


Taking the Trust: 

The Epic Battle ida Tarbell 
and John Rockefeller 

Steve Weinberg 

Norton 

256 pages, $25.95 

THOSE WHO HAVE SEEN 

the new film There Will 

Blood, based Upton 
Sinclair’s novel about the oil 
industry, will recognize the 
cutthroat tactics and carnage 
Taking the Trust. Steve 
Weinberg’s book focuses 
the earlier competition 
America’s first oilfields, 
northwestern Pennsylvania. 
the 1870s, the chief preda- 
tor was remote, reticent 
entrepreneur named John 

Rockefeller. Weinberg has 
chronicled both Rockefeller’s 
career and that the re- 
porter who eventually called 
him account, Ida Tar- 
bell. Their stories have been 
told before, but displaying 
the two lives parallel pro- 
vides new insights into both. 
Weinberg places Tarbell 
the scene Rockefeller rav- 
ages her family’s independent 
oil business. Not until years 
later, she was approaching 
middle age the turn the 
twentieth century, did cir- 
cumstances allow her fight 
back. then, Tarbell had be- 
come star writer for fresh 
new magazine, McClure’s, 
which was exposing the 
flourishing corruption the 
age via the genre that came 
Her measured recounting 
Rockefeller’s depredations, 
The History the Standard 
Oil Company, first appeared 
the magazine and was later 
issued two substantial vol- 
umes; was classic not only 
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for what achieved—paving 
the way for legal restraints 
Standard Oil—but for 
what remains, paragon 
impeccable American 
expository prose. Weinberg, 
student and practitioner 
investigative journalism 
himself, has drawn upon 
immense array resources, 
and offers considerable new 
and enlightening information 
about both his subjects. 


Headless Body Topless 
Bar: The Best Headlines 
from America’s Favorite 
Newspaper 

the staff the 

New York Post 

Harper Entertainment 

208 pages, $14.95 


USA TODAY SOMETIMES 
referred “America’s fa- 
vorite newspaper,” but this 
instance the New York Post, 
with its considerably smaller 
circulation, claims the title 
for itself. The paper also fails 
acknowledge that anybody 
ever wrote clever outra- 
geous headline before the 
influx “the Australians and 
the Brits” with the Rupert 
Murdoch regency. (Most 

lists best American tabloid 
headlines award about half 
the Post’s bitter rival, the 
New York Daily News.) 
truth, the editors use their 
crown jewel the title 
this collection; what can pos- 
sibly match the terse poetry 
and sheer tabloidness 
HEADLESS BODY TOPLESS 
BAR? That aside, the book 
consists almost entirely 
reproductions full pages 
the Post, grouped roughly 
topic, with strong emphasis 
jingoism and celebrity 


misbehavior. There is, 
sure, something better this 
collection than headlines that 
seemed clever the time. 
The most original contribu- 
tion the Post has been the 
reinvention the composo- 
graph, the notorious art form 
pioneered the 1920s 
Bernarr Macfadden’s short- 
lived Daily Graphic—that is, 
photographs altered as- 
sembled provide visual wit 
punning. one instance, 
the Post imposes the heads 

weasels the French and 
German delegates crit- 
icism their failure sup- 
port the war. another, 
when Paris Hilton let out 
jail, her body superimposed 
depict the liberation Paris 
(actually, crowd Times 
Square). Still another offers 
the number Barry Bonds’s 
home runs—756—spelled out 
syringes. Most the rest 
just yesterday’s news. 


The Three Trillion Dollar 
War: The True Cost the 
Conflict 

Joseph Stiglitz 

and Linda Bilmes 

Norton 

192 pages, $22.95. 


FOR THOSE WHO BELIEVE 
that the paltry billions 
submissively appropriated 
Congress come close 
covering the costs the Iraq 
war, this tract offers power- 
ful revelations. Although 

The Three Trillion Dollar War 
was written two sophisti- 
cated economists—Joseph 
Stiglitz, Columbia profes- 
sor and Nobel Prize win- 
ner, and Linda Bilmes, 
professor public finance 


Harvard—its conclusions are 
simple enough. According 
the authors, the war Iraq 
(with Afghanistan thrown 

in) will ultimately cost the 
United States, government 
expenditures alone, between 
$2.3 trillion case”) 

and $3.5 trillion 

ate realistic”), even the 
event reasonably prompt 
withdrawal. Deferred costs, 
such interest payments 
the accumulated war debt 
and the looming expense 

caring for discharged 
veterans, who may eventually 
number million, are just 
starting weigh in. Conced- 
ing that these amounts will 
not bankrupt the U.S. (the 
country spends three trillion 
the annual budget without 
undue strain), the authors in- 
sist that the expenditures will 
dead weight whatever 
the nation seeks accom- 
plish going forward. Indeed, 
Stiglitz and Bilmes predict 
that our Iraq and Afghanistan 
wars will end being more 
expensive than any previous 
American conflict except 
World War II. Primarily, they 
argue for the realism that has 
been avoided the present 
administration, and for 
understanding that “there 
free lunch, and there are 
free wars.” 


JAMES BOYLAN the founding 
editor the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus journalism and 
history the University 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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ESSAY 


The Last Word 


Advice for aggrieved authors: zip 


GREGORY BEYER 


THERE PLACE READERS’ MEMORIES, NOT THE MUSTY SHELF 
literature, for author’s published rebuttal harsh review, and this best 
evidenced the widespread and seemingly obvious wisdom the matter. The 
poetry critic David Orr has advised, “The best way respond bad review 
simple: don’t respond. And you must respond, don’t type angry.” 2006 
NPR interview, Erica Jong similarly tells how brutal review triggers her 
torrent revenge fantasies, never acted on. “Am cowardly wise?” she 
asks herself. “Wise default. know that revenge springs back the avenger.” 
And Paul Fussell, writing Harper’s 1982, paints grotesque picture less- 
restrained writers and the products their spiteful pens: “Sputtering away, the 
veins their foreheads standing out, these little compositions generally deliver 
the most naked view the author’s wounded vanity. And never with subtlety, for 
they are conceived fury and scribbled haste.” Fussell even does writers the 
service christening the author’s letter complaint the Author’s 
Big Mistake.” 

And yet. Here Richard Kluger, Pulitzer Prize-winning historian who last 
August read the review his book, Seizing Destiny, The New York Times Book 
Review, which wound its way this conclusion: “Kluger’s writing some 
the worst have ever had read....If had not agreed review this book, 
would have stopped after five pages. After six hundred, felt were inside 
drum banged clown.” Two weeks later, the Times printed Kluger’s 
550-word reply: 


Here last, appreciatively recognized, was critic astute and forthright 
enough for what other reviewer had done before: tell 
clown, not writer. How sad was for the publisher four books social 
history, Alfred Knopf, which has gained its eminence bringing out books 
similarly dreadful authors. How bad felt for the four eminent writers and 
scholars—Joseph Ellis, David Kennedy, Justin Kaplan and Dan Carter—who 
had unaccountably offered admiring words about “Seizing Destiny” for the back 
the book jacket. And how insensitive Kirkus was for calling it, starred 
prepublication review, “brilliant.” 


This excerpt, emblematic the whole its sarcasm and name-dropping, 
does not lack for entertainment value. Does lack for good judgment? It’s under- 
standable that writers, who are ostensibly aware that pugnacity and even name- 


calling have traditionally counted among the possible ingredients the book 


review, might think differently that 
tradition when they find themselves 
the receiving end. sure, reviewers 
are not always judicious the throw- 
ing punches. 

Plenty writers learn this the hard, 
publicly humiliating way. not dif- 
ficult imagine the reaction Tova 
Reich, whose novel Holocaust was 
reviewed The New York Times Book 
Review May, upon reading the re- 
view’s first two paragraphs, which es- 
chew her actual work and instead crit- 
icize her book’s cover and one its 
jacket blurbs. territory subjec- 
tive and nebulous the book review, 
this approach still manages come 
across petulant the reviewer’s 
part. And Reich, the same space 
Kluger treated firing range, re- 
zones funhouse. After noting 
sort preface that she finds the re- 
view “wrongheaded and surprisingly 
odds with the many other very positive 
reviews that have appeared,” Reich goes 
write the voice one her 
novel’s minor characters, who is, all 
things, professional writer letters 
the editor: 


The authoress Mrs. Tova Reich has 
dentials write this letter. Mrs. 
Tova Reich not young and 
beautiful anymore, there’s noth- 
ing this for me, but that review 
you printed was such schlock that 
I’ve agreed dictate this letter 
protest. The authoress herself has 
promised write down word 
for word. 


The New York Review Books’s 
letters section, reviewers often reply 
corrections and complaints, and 
not uncommon for reviewer stand 
corrected and express gratitude the 
reader (or even the author) who points 
out mistake. letter last March 
that publication, the anthropologist 
Elizabeth Marshall Thomas presents 
evidence that the reviewer her book— 
anthropologist who has written 
the same subject—has for her: 
measured the length his review—141 
inches 3/4 feet all—and saw 
was averaging four attacks per foot 
column.” this what critics mean 
close reading? The reviewer, who had 
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many years men have awaited, 

impatiently sure, evidence 

that Maitreya* does truth exist, 
and carries out his work among us. 
Why this doubt should for long 
understand, the 
transformations our world which 
have clearly taken 
place, 
foretold Maitreya, 
and made available 
the public and world 
media. What prevents 
the acceptance even 
such welcome event 
has indeed transpired? 

The media the 
world know every facet 
this information, 
however 
inform the public its nature. Many 
its representatives have met Maitreya, 
have heard him speak, and yet stay 
silent themselves. 

Why should this so? What inhibits 
the: public announcement 
welcome news? the 
problem fear: fear ridicule, fear 
disbelief; fear loss, their status 
jobs; fear that they are somehow 
that they did not see what 
they saw hear what they heard. 
easier set their experiences aside 
does indeed exist come for- 
ward and show the 
factual presence. 


‘The media the know 
every facet this information, 

however little they inform the 

public its nature. 


This view, logical enough those 
who thus wait silently, shows little 
understanding the Laws which 
govern the appearance Teacher 
Maitreya’s stature. 

Many worthy Teachers come into our 
lives, their work, and cause few 
ripples the surface men’s 
thought 
They 
forerunners 
pare their way. Mai- 
treya, however, the 
World Teacher, Head 
Hierarchy, and intends 
serve such for the 
next world cycle. His 
impact humanity 
cannot compre- 
hended. His coming 
truly momen- 
tous happening, which 
must prepared for beforehand, and 
every station. 

The world’s media are ideally placed 
acquaint men with the true 
happenings our time. They are 
looked for information, and often 
guidance, millions people thirsty 
for the truth, for knowledge and hope. 
behoves the men and women the 
media, men and women goodwill, 
acquaint themselves with this in- 
formation, where necessary, and 
serve the public its serious 
introduction. Then will they see 
Maitreya openly, ready show all 
how set rights the world. 


*This article, published Share International magazine, was written Master 
Wisdom. The Masters, headed Maitreya, the World Teacher, are highly advanced teachers 
and advisors humanity who are planning work openly the world very soon. 
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‘Most letters 
complaint are 


praised Thomas as, among other things, 
“exceedingly gifted baf- 
fled, and replies that had been un- 
der the impression that his review was 
favorable one. 

Such letters have one thing going 
for them: they are not boring. way 
they are the gems, the badly behaved 
children among more straight-laced 
class authors’ letters that mostly ar- 
gue lengthy point-by-point rebuttals and 
accuse reviewers misrepresentation 
distortion. Elsa Dixler, the letters edi- 
tor for the Times Book Review, said she 
receives from fifty hundred letters 
each week, including least one 
from writer who has been recently re- 
viewed. “Our instinct run letter 
from author,” she said interview. 
Because authors, their submitted let- 
ters, not always make clear their 
comments are meant for publication 
for editors’ eyes only, Dixler must call 
them clarify. rare occasions, upon 
receiving her call, aggrieved writer, 
having cooled bit, will think better 
and ask that his letter not published, 
she said. 

Those letters that get printed can, 
editors’ delight, provide original mate- 
rial and distinguished byline. But what 
good for the letters page isn’t neces- 
sarily good for letter’s writer. Not only 
does complaint resurrect the negative 
review and present sensationally 
anyone who missed the first time, but 
can reek sour grapes and suggest the 
author the book lacks confidence 
let the work stand for itself. watch 
these letters unfold watch writer 
step boldly out the dueling grounds, 
only shoot himself the foot. 

It’s important note that even the 
most ill-advised, transparently self- 
defensive letter unlikely haunt 
writer significantly, for too long. And 
they need not always backfire. 1972 
collection Norman Mailer’s work, 
Existential Errands, includes three let- 
ters sent book reviews. They are 


funny, irreverent, and crucially devoid 
the hurt-feelings (albeit veiled) sin- 
cerity the complaints cited above. 
1991, after reviewer for the Times 
tore his most recent book and its au- 
thor shreds, Mailer punished his 
punisher with biting, 1,600-word let- 
ter the third-person, and doing so, 
helped solidify the author’s letter 
minor genre. 

This not Mailer’s 
letters mandatory and instructive 
reading for writers looking gain the 
upper hand. The spirit his jabs makes 
the review process more competi- 
tion than necessary, suggesting that 
bad review can and should defeated. 
Furthermore, his case executive 
privilege; few writers have such repu- 
tation lean the face criticism. 
her 2007 book Faint Praise: The Plight 
Book Reviewing America, Gail Pool 
looks sympathetically authors who 
believe they have been slighted book 
review. “Most letters complaint from 
authors are mocked, which why writ- 
ers are usually urged—by editors, agents, 
and friends—not send she 
writes. “Authors have viable remedy 
when they feel they’ve been wronged.” 

But course book’s life not nul- 
lified the moment reproach, and 
the frequency writers’ counterstrikes 
suggests that least some authors, some 
them reviewers themselves, funda- 
mentally misunderstand the book re- 
view organism: that criticism does 
not necessarily make “bad” review, that 
two reviewers may differently judge the 
same text, that the annals criticism are 
pockmarked with hatchet jobs clas- 
sics and encomiums garbage, that 
career praise and prizes neither guar- 
antees nor entitles author contin- 
ual elevation. 

Last September, the redesigned New 
York Times Book Review added the up- 
per-left-hand corner its letters page, 
allusion the cartoonish vio- 
lence occasionally inflicted that small 
space, graphic cannon firing. The 
cannon generously tilted angle 
that the cannon ball explodes outward, 
might land anywhere but the 
stewing writer who lit the fuse. 


GREGORY BEYER reporter for the City 
section The New York Times. 


BOOK REVIEW 


School for Scandal? 


media critic takes aim journalism education 


TOM GOLDSTEIN 


THE BIG PICTURE, JEFFREY SCHEUER 
grapples with highly abstract subject: 


The Big Picture: Why 
Democracies Need 
Journalistic Excellence 
Jeffrey Scheuer 
Routledge 

187 pages, $24.95 


the intermingled roles journalism, ed- 
ucation, and democracy. The author has 
read widely and thought deeply about 
these matters (he also the editor 
new series Democracy and the News 
for Praeger Publishers). And rarity 
for just about any contemporary book 
touching the subject, Scheuer takes the enterprise journalism education 
seriously. But once establishes the centrality such education, tries de- 
molish its value. someone who has spent twenty-five years teaching journal- 
ism, would argue that his smackdown unwarranted. 

Scheuer, the author highly regarded 1999 book, The Sound Bite Society: 
How Television Helps the Right and Hurts the Left, begins his extended rumination 
with simple, non-controversial proposition: “What people know, the accuracy 
and extent their understanding, bears directly their ability function 
citizens.” 

How are citizens accumulate this necessary knowledge? first, Scheuer 
gives journalism and education equal billing “democracy’s two great propulsive 
forces.” Then, without ample explanation, demotes journalism junior role 
assuring well-informed citizenry: “It the function formal education, not 
journalism, provide with most our fundamental understanding. The sim- 
pler job journalism help understand our immediate times and situate 
them those intellectual foundations.” Indeed, like Liebling before him, 
Scheuer views American journalism the “weak slat under the bed democ- 
whose best practitioners exist sort cultural ghetto. 

Scheuer sees it, journalism has fallen down multiple fronts. bemoans 
the shortage investigative journalism, which calls “democracy’s alarm sys- 
tem, variously revealing what urgently needs known, what harder know, 
what someone power doesn’t want known, and what should have been known 
all along.” Here, suggests, the real index strong news outlet. Yet does 
not attempt quantify the number these outlets. 

Scheuer even more discouraged what perceives the commercial bias 
news—a bias that disturbed early press critics such Will Irwin, Upton Sin- 
clair, and George Seldes, well such contemporary critics Ben Bagdikian 
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and Robert McChesney. The commer- 
cial predisposition, writes, leads 
biases 


toward upscale consumers rather than 
other audiences; toward novelty and 
shock, sex and violence, and against 
reasoning, nuance and detail; toward 
drama and personalities, and against 
groups larger causal forces; toward 
strategy, and against substantive is- 
sues; toward simplicity and concrete- 
ness and against complexity and ab- 
straction; toward the local national 
and against the remote foreign; and 
toward the near term and against the 
long term. 


The villain, for Scheuer, the profit 
motive, has been for the pantheon 
press critics. The profit motive, 
writes, provides bias against excel- 
lence “because for the most part, excel- 
lence does not pay.” Scheuer doesn’t ad- 
equately buttress this assertion. Nor, for 
instance, find bias “toward drama” 
necessarily result the profit motive. 
And like his predecessors, Scheuer 
not particularly helpful describing 
who will pay for journalism private 
enterprise eliminated. 

For Scheuer, independent scholar, 
the commercial framework news 
does not lead news consumers who 
are “media savvy [and] respectful the 
media’s democratic roles informer, 
explainer and watchdog.” natural lo- 
cation for citizens learn about these 
things would universities and jour- 
nalism schools, and many have begun 
require “media literacy” courses. While 
granting that education “central the 
larger problem journalistic excel- 
lence,” Scheuer nonetheless proceeds 
disparage the practices and the very 
purpose journalism education. 

much the book, Scheuer 
guided the 1947 Hutchins Commis- 
sion Report, Free and Responsible 
Press,” which finds opaque spots, 
but mostly brilliant. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, the iconoclastic president 
the University Chicago who chaired 
the panel, had use for journalism 
education. Scheuer quotes approvingly 
from one passage, which the authors 
argue that most journalism schools “de- 
vote themselves professional train- 
ing, and even there they are not ef- 
fective they should be. The kind 
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training journalist needs most today 
not training the tricks and machin- 
ery the trade.” 

For Scheuer, this passage remains the 
gospel. buys into the notion that con- 
temporary journalism schools are “ser- 
vice stations for professional journal- 
ism rather than independent centers 
critical thinking about media, journal- 
ism and society.” denounces them 
feeder system for the journalism 
profession”—a condition that most job- 
seeking students would not object to, but 
that some their high-minded teach- 
ers would wish were otherwise. Finally, 
argues that most journalism schools 
“remain stuck the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury”—an assertion that surely does 
not (and indeed cannot) defend. 

There are great journalism schools, 
mediocre ones, and lousy ones. Yes, they 
could improved. But most programs 
are unrecognizable from what they were 
fifty years ago (if they even existed then), 
and most avoid narrow vocationalism. 
agree with Scheuer that journalists 
“must trained not just fact finders 
but critical thinkers, researchers, ana- 
lysts and critics.” Yet this what good 
journalism schools, located fine uni- 
versities, already do. 

Unlike the Hutchins report, which 
offered ideas for improving journal- 
ism education, Scheuer has plenty 
suggestions. Journalism education 
this country mostly takes place the 
undergraduate level—a mistake, the 
taught undergraduates all, rec- 
ommends that the “newsroom model 
skills training should actively dis- 
couraged.” disagree. believe that these 
courses, where students receive special 
attention, have great value, long 
they not swamp the curriculum. 
done right, the newsroom model teaches 
traditional and innovative methods 
research and allows for close criticism 
student work. Few other courses can 
train students think fast and become 
resourceful quite the same way. 

the graduate level, Scheuer sug- 
gests that master’s degree history, 
politics, economics, business, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, languages “would 
more useful than degree journalism.” 
follows this suggestion with 
even more radical proposal: journalism 


schools should cease granting academic 
degrees altogether and stop functioning 
“credentializing toll booth for career 
advancement and little else.” This shows 
misunderstanding how uni- 
versities work. Without degree-granting 
programs, faculty would vanish, students 
would flee, and classrooms would soon 
shuttered. 

When Scheuer sheds his gratuitous 
rage toward journalism education, 
becomes far more constructive. For in- 
stance, sees great potential “for syn- 
ergy between j-schools, universities, 
foundations, and research centers, with 
without the help traditional news 
organizations.” 

Scheuer proposes larger role for 
the nonprofit sector the production 
and dissemination news. fact, that 
larger role has already begun materi- 
alize. For instance, the Berkeley-based 
Center for Investigative Reporting 
nonprofit organization for which 
served chair) has worked indepen- 
dently and collaboration with news 
outlets many high-profile investiga- 
tions for three decades. 

push Scheuer’s ideas further, 
not outlandish see universities them- 
selves the alternatives commer- 
cial news providers. The author wants 
“clean” that not influ- 
enced profit, ideology, faith, any 
other special vested interest.” Might 
not universities the ideal setting for 
such “clean” news prosper? 

After all, Scheuer begins The Big Pic- 
ture defining education and journal- 
ism the “complementary (if not con- 
tinuous) foundations” informed 
democracy. Universities are devoted 
the production, dissemination, and stor- 
age knowledge. They are repositories 
expertise. Peer review, the standard 
which universities evaluate quality, 
might give journalistic practice, and 
credibility, welcome boost. jour- 
nalists emulate the best that universi- 
ties have offer, and universities take 
journalism much more seriously, then 
both endeavors will benefit. 


TOM GOLDSTEIN teaches journalism and mass 
communications the University California 
Berkeley and the author Journalism 
and Truth (Northwestern 2007). the 
former dean the journalism schools 
Berkeley and Columbia. 


THE RESEARCH REPORT 


One the Guys 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND DANIELLE HAAS 


VETERAN WASHINGTON POST MEDIA 
critic Howard Kurtz known for hurl- 
ing slings and arrows members his 
own profession. his recent ode ABC 
correspondent Martha Raddatz was un- 
usual—up point. For all his praise 
Raddatz for “putting herself the thick 
things,” Kurtz apparently could not 
sidestep the old gender trap. finds 
Raddatz remarkable because she juggles being fierce and being female. learn 
that the fifty-four-year-old has been Iraq fourteen times but still cooks dinner, 
and—here Kurtz quotes ABc anchor Charles Gibson—is “gritty, without sacrificing 
any someone who brings sensibility and sensitivity these [Middle 
East] issues that tough for male correspondent match.” 

Kurtz’s qualified tribute Raddatz any indication, sexist attitudes jour- 
nalism are still commonplace. new Swedish study shows that even that fe- 
male-friendly nation, journalism evolved primarily male field and continues 
defined men. Despite the rising numbers women its ranks, “journal- 
ism field has remained male-dominated,” writes Monika Djerf-Pierre, author 
“The Gender Journalism,” which appeared the 2007 jubilee issue the 
Scandinavian academic journal, Nordicom Review. Although she draws her con- 
clusion from review Sweden’s journalism history, the arc the profession 
there maps well the American case, and many her observations shed light 
the fate women journalists the U.S. 


this column, the authors 
cull current scholarly writing 
about journalism for fresh 
ideas. Suggestions for possible 
mention are welcome 
theresearchreport@cjr.org 


both countries, the story begins the eighteenth century with widows filling 
for their late printer husbands. Few women came journalism other ways 
until the twentieth century. period tokenism, which women were oc- 
casional presence, was followed the build-up critical mass women who 
entered the workforce the last twenty-five years. Today, almost half Swedish 
journalists are women. Although three out four leaders the media industry 
whole are men, women have assumed more than percent leadership positions 
two important sectors—public broadcasting and magazines. Despite these strides, 
Djerf-Pierre explains that general pattern—she calls “gender 
men typically cover the public sphere politics, business, and power, speaking 
male sources and adopting the mantle dispassionate objectivity; women tend 
cover the private sphere everyday life, drawing female sources and writing 


Illustration Jacqui Oakley 


more subjective and intimate style. 
short, men are from The Wall Street 
Journal, women are from Cosmo. 

Although the numbers (in percent) 
female journalists the U.S. not mea- 
sure those Sweden, today the 
U.S., more women are graduating from 
j-schools than ever. For the first time, 
women outnumbered men among U.S. 
journalists with less than five years expe- 
rience, according 2002 national sur- 
vey conducted Indiana University. 

Still, women both the U.S. and 
Sweden are leaving journalism sooner 
and earning less than their male coun- 
terparts. that same Indiana University 
survey, researchers found the median 
salary female journalists $37,731— 
nearly percent lower than the $46,758 
pulled down male journalists, wage 
gap that widens journalists grow older 
and more experienced. 

Where women have advanced, earn- 
ing their place hasn’t been easy. Swe- 
den, according Djerf-Pierre, they have 
developed three strategies for entering 
the field. First, they have moved into the 
areas journalism that have not become 
male-dominated—taking investiga- 
tive journalism the early 1900s before 
grew mustache. Second, women have 
directly competed with men, although 
becoming “one the boys” has often 
required more education, better con- 
tacts, and broader personal networks. 
The women prominent early the field 
international reporting, for instance, 
tended have more experience abroad 
and sharper linguistic skills, and 
higher social class than male colleagues. 
Finally, some women have taken “one 
the girls” route specializing subjects 
that benefit from angle.” 

But becoming “one the girls,” 
women may enter into dangerous 
bargain—reinforcing stereotypes that 
restrict them the first place. Women 
like Raddatz violate these stereotypes. 
Which why, apparently, when she de- 
livers bravura journalistic performances, 
Howard Kurtz sits his computer and 
writes about it. 


MICHAEL SCHUDSON teaches Columbia’s 
Graduate School Journalism and the 
Department Communication, University 
California, San Diego. DANIELLE HAAS 

Ph.D. candidate communications 

Columbia. 
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The Fresno Police: Crack Found Man's Buttocks 
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Home served 

sick children Reptile and gun collector gets probation 


The Fresno Bee 1/14/08 The San Diego Union-Tribune 12/20/07 


Coast Guard Bill Proposes 


Database 
officer removed Offenders 


from oil spill Aid Dating 


(Red Bluff, CA) Daily News 11/15/07 The New York Times 1/16/08 


Police: Man kills self before shooting wife, daughter Experts split 
San Gabriel Valley (CA) Tribune 1/11/08 impact 
Bonds’ trial 
Barre fire blamed San Francisco Chronicle 12/15/07 
smoldering butt 


The Burlington Free Press 1/17/08 


Study shows 
Goggling 
Peace council protest self, others 


torture radio station increasing 


The (Syracuse, NY) Post-Standard 1/11/08 The (Ventura County, CA) Star 12/17/07 
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TRADEMARKCHECKLIST 


This Trademark handy guide some the best known federally registered U.S. 
trademarks. This list sample the International Trademark Association’s (INTA) list 


nearly 3,000 trademarks and service marks with their generic terms. 


5th Avenue candy bar 
Above The Rim sportswear 
Absolut vodka 
Ajax soap and household cleaner 
American Idol television talent show 
Balderdash word and board games 
adhesive bandages 
Big Gulp soft drinks 
Big Red chewing gum 
Hawk military helicopter 
Blistex medicated lip ointment 
injections for pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic purposes 
Brillo soaps, scouring pads 
Bubble Wrap cellular cushioning 
packaging material 
Butterball poultry 
Certs breath freshening mints 
Chap Stick lip balm 
Clorox bleach, cleansers 
Clue game 
Day-Timer time planner, 
stationery, books 
Diet Coke soft drink 
Doc Martens footwear 
Dockers clothing, footwear, accessories 
Drano drain opener 
artificial fireplace logs 
eBay online auction services 
Egg Beaters egg substitute 
glue 
Express Mail delivery services mail 
E-ZPass collection tolls using 
electronic system 


Febreze fabric deodorizer 

Filofax loose-leaf diaries and agenda 
books 

Formica laminated plastic surfaces 

Frappucino coffee, shakes, ice cream 

Frisbee toy flying saucer 

Glow Stick toy lightsticks 

Goldfish crackers 

Goobers chocolate-covered peanuts 

Goodyear tires, blimp 

Handi Wipes cloths for household 
cleaning 

Hefty plastic bags 

IMAX motion picture projectors, 
cameras, screens and films 

iTunes audio data computer 
software 

Jaws Life rescue tools 

KitchenAid home appliances 

Kleenex tissues, napkins 

Laundromat electric laundry washers 

LEGO plastic construction toys 

jeans, clothing 

spandex fibers 

MapQuest online access geographic 
information 

MetroCard magnetically coded 
metro fare cards 

NASCAR National Association 
Stock Car Autoracing, Inc., 
stock car and automobile racing 

Netflix video rental and retail 
services 

Nexis data storage and retrieval 


Noxzema skin care products 

Outlook computer programs 

personal 
computers 

Photoshop computer software 

Play-Doh modeling compound 

Pyrex glassware 

Realtor real estate brokerage services, 
member the National 
Association Realtors 

Red Cross charitable fundraising, 
blood banks 

Retin acne preparations 

Rite Aid retail drug stores services 

Schwinn bicycles, helmets 

Scotch adhesive tape 

Sharpie pens and markers 

SPAM Family Products 

Spanx hosiery, lingerie 

fluorine-containing resins, 
coatings 

Telecopier fax machines 

Thermos bottles, jars, decanters, flasks 

TiVo subscription television 
broadcasting services 

Tropicana fruit juice 

U-Haul truck and automobile trailer 
rentals 

Visine eye care products 

online search engine 
ite-Out correction fluid 

Xbox video game system 

Ziploc plastic bags, plastic 
wrapping film 


The Trademark quick reference guide assist authors, writers, 
journalists, editors, proofreaders and fact checkers with proper trademark usage. 
Here are few important usage guidelines that will help prevent letters 
complaint from trademark owners: 
Trademarks are proper adjectives and should capitalized and 

followed generic noun phrase 
Trademarks should not pluralized used the possessive form 
Trademarks are never verbs 


view free version purchase copy the 

International Trademark Association’s Trademark Checklist, 

visit the Information Publishing section www.inta.org contact: 
International Trademark Association 

655 Third Avenue, 10th Floor, New York, 10017 


For information trademark advertising, contact Louisa Kearney, 
Columbia Journalism Review, +1-516-883-2828. 


the know. 


Information signage meant provide resourceful information that trustworthy follow. 
The same applies for INVISTA trademarks. 
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INVISTA trademarks are registered with trademark offices around the world for many 
products including fiber fabric. The INVISTA trademarks are not used noun 
require proper generic term such “fiber” “fabric” following the 
use the brand and they are always written with fiber. 


INVISTA trademarks can only used describe INVISTA-authorized products. you 
are not sure how proceed, please visit INVISTA.com keep abreast the latest 
innovations from INVISTA and contact for more information. 
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